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ALEXIA. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ‘‘ Gerald,” 
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/said Alexia, for his manner was a little } 
grave, and just now she was living like a 
child in a wonderful new atmosphere of 
' freedom and peace. 
“From Mrs. Melville.” : 
CHAPTER XV. | ©QOh dear me! I shall have to write, 
! OnE morning, a few days after this, Mr. | and tell her—or you might do it for me.” 
Page came in to his early breakfast, and| “I wrote the day before yesterday. I 
found the dining-room windows wide open ; | thought everyone had better know at once. } 
a feast of crumbs spread on the gravel path | So this is an answer, and you must have i 
‘for the birds, who breakfasted there every | your breakfast before you read it.” 
morning ; a fire blazing with peculiarcheer-| ‘I’m glad you wrote,” said Alexia, as 
fulness ; a bunch of fresh snowdrops lying on | she followed him into the room. 
the table ; and, in fact, every sign of Alexia. | she won’t think I have behaved badly.” 
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This was the first morning that she had 
come down since her illness. Mr. Page 
went to the nearest window, and stepped 
out on the three stone steps which led 
| down into the garden ; he thought Alexia 
could not be far off. 

There she was, coming along by the old 
ivy border, carrying more snowdrops in 
her hand, the sun shining upon her, the 
birds singing as if it was April, though 
’ March had hardly begun. She had thrown 
a shawl over her head and shoulders, and 
looked like a girl in a picture, with pink 
cheeks and smiling eyes. As she walked 
she was singing some gay little air. 

“Come out, father; you don’t want any 
breakfast, do you?” she cried when she 
saw him. ‘I have thought of some im- 
provements in the garden. I want to have 
a new bed for lilies of the valley, and a 
great many more carnations. I shall take 
up carnations, All this year I am going 
to be perfectly mad about the garden, and 
you will have to spend lots of money. 
Won’t Mrs. Dodd think me a goose ?” 

“You will rather enjoy that, you young 
rebel,” said Mr. Page placidly. ‘Come in, 














and don’t tire yourself any more now. 
There is a letter for you.” 








ot anything that matters, I hope,” 
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In his little plan about breakfast the 
good William had forgotten how the look 
of Mrs, Melville’s letter would startle }! 
Alexia. He had had several of such + 
letters himself, from her and Charlie, but 
while Alexia spent most of her time up- 
stairs, there was no trouble in hiding them. } 
But now it was too late; she had it in her 
hand, with its deep black edge, and was 
looking at it with frightened eyes and a/{ 
face from which all the light-heartedness 
had suddenly fled. 

“But why—who is it?” she muttered, 
turning very white. 

Her father looked at her for a moment, ' 
and then carefully closed and fastened the } 
window. 

**Tt was hard on Charlie,” he said, “and ¥ 
he was very much cut up, too. On the f 
very day of the fire he got a telegram to | 
say that she was dangerously ill—and he 
got there too late, after all.” 

“His wife? Oh, poor thing, poor } 
thing!” cried Alexia; and she sat down, 
still gazing at the outside of Mrs. Melville’s |; 
letter. ‘‘Oh, what a cruel thing for her!” | 
she said. ‘But, father, why haven’t I | 
known it all this time?” 

‘‘T was not to tell you anything that 
would agitate you,” said Mr. Page. 
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« And he—where is he now?” 

“ He sailed this week for America.” 

“What was it?” 

“An attack on the lungs; it went the 
wrong way from the first; she was only 
ill a few days. She had a cold when he 
left her. You knew he was going to 
America. I told you all that Mrs. Mel- 
ville told me about that, when I was in 
town that day. He came down here to 
see me—I did not expect him—and as 
you know, he did not make his appearance 
here that evening, so the first 1 saw of 
him was in his burning house. Poor 
Charlie!” said Mr, Page, beginning to 
cut bread with quite unnecessary vigour. 
“ Now, my dear, everything will be cold.” 

“But that poor thing—all alone—how 
very dreadful!” said Alexia, leaning her 
elbows on the table, and beginning to read 
Mrs. Melville’s letter. “ What a sad busi- 
ness it has all been! Not to see him again 
—and you know, I’m sure she cared for 
him a great deal. She was one of those 
women who don’t show their feelings, but 
I’m quite sure she was very fond of him 
in her way. How sorry he must have 
been that he had left her!” 

“Yes, I think he was sorry,” said Mr. 
Page. “I dare say you may be right 
about her—only I know that it was, on 
the whole, an unhappy marriage. I think 
they had been on very uncomfortable 
terms for a long time, when he made up 
his mind to go away. They did not 
understand each other in the least. I 


have heard a good deal about it from Mrs.. 


Melville; it has been a great trouble to 
her.” 

“This must be a great trouble to her, 
and to him, too,” said Alexia. ‘“ People 
forget their misunderstandings—and I’m 
sure he blames himself, now. He knows 
how much nicer he might have been.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Page. He went 
quietly on with his breakfast, and allowed 
her to read her letter in peace. She 
flushed a little as she read it, and her 
eyes filled constantly with tears. Pre- 
sently she handed it across to her father, 
saying in a low voice: “Mrs. Melville is 
nicer than anybody.” 

As he read it, he was glad to see that 
she too made some pretence of beginning 
her breakfast. Mrs. Melville’s letter was 
so calm that its effect was calming; there 
was nothing strained, or morbid, or un- 
natural in it, but a sort of healing sweet- 
ness. Her fine instinct knew how to keep 
on the surface of things, and yet to make 





her real feeling felt through all Her few 
simple words about poor Maud, whose 
good fortune had been so much less than 
it appeared, had a tender regret in them, 
a little self-reproachful: one knew that 
Charlie’s mother felt she might, perhaps, 
have drawn them together more — and 
yet She hardly mentioned Charlie ; 
and as to the breaking-off of Alexia’s en- 
gagement, she expressed neither surprise 
nor pleasure. But she said that now, once 
more, she must repeat the invitation which 
Alexia had so often been obliged to refuse 
—would she come to her in London, as 
soon as she was well enough to travel ? 
And then, a little later in the spring, they 
might go back to Redwood together, for 
she wished to spend a few days there, 
when the Manor was habitable again. 

“You will go, Alex?” said Mr. Page, 
as he gave her back the letter. ‘‘ You had 
better go next week.” 

He felt desolate enough as he said it. 
Alex did not look up to answer him, but 
there was a slight smile trembling about 
her mouth, and he knew that she was glad 
Mrs. Melville had asked her. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I think I must go.” 





That afternoon she was sitting at her 
writing-table in the drawing-room, leaning 
back, tired but happy ; she had just finished 
a letter to Mrs. Melville, and her head and 
her hands were hardly strong yet. She 
was wondering, as she sat there, how she 
had lived patiently through the years of 
that engagement, from which Edmund had 
so wisely and mercifully released her. 

Yow life seemed to lie before her quite 
fresh, and calm, and new, with a soft morn- 
ing light on it. Her father, and her dear 
old home; she rather wondered now how 
any danger or any attraction could ever 
have tempted her to leave these, to whom 
her true life belonged. Year after year, 
there would be fresh flowers in the garden ; 
there would be young lambs and puppies 
and kittens to play with. Her father was 
training a young horse for her, and she 
meant to ride with him more than ever, 
when she was well. If there were as many 
strawberries as last year in the garden, the 
village children should come in and feast ; 
their mothers too, if they liked, poor souls! 
Some of them, after all, were not older 
than herself, and she still loved straw- 


berries. Why did not she think of it 
last year? She was selfish then, and in 
prison. 


Yes, indeed, several of those village 
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mothers were younger than herself, and 
she could think of one face, at least, worn 
already with trouble. Then, she did not 
know why, her thoughts flew to her 
mother’s grave in the churchyard, near 
the porch, under the shade of the lime- 
trees, and she said to herself with a little 
smile, “It is all quite settled now. I shall 
stay here, and be buried beside her. That 
is a comfort. Mother, you are pleased 
now. I am going to be quite good now.” 

There was a little brass mirror on the 
table; she stooped forward and looked in- 
tently into it, holding her face between 
her hands. She thought she did not look 
at all young—quite as old as poor little 
Jane Wildman, whose husband drank, and 
who had lost her two babies. 

“T am very ungrateful not to look hap- 
pier,” thought Alexia, as she gazed into the 
sad dark eyes of the pale image before her. 

Just as she was thus occupied, not at all 
aware that any one was coming, Mrs. Dodd 
walked into the room. 

Now the news about Alexia’s engage- 
ment had been a great shock to Mrs. Dodd. 
She had been away from home for a few 
days, and her husband had heard it from 
Mr. Page, who had naturally told it in 
very few words, walking off at once from 
the Rector’s round-eyed amazement. When 
Mrs. Dodd came home, she blamed the 
Rector for not having insisted on more 
particulars. He ought ‘to have spoken 
seriously to Mr. Page—a weak, foolish, 
trifling person, who hardly seemed to know 
right from wrong, and whose slavery to his 
daughter was disgraceful. Mr. Page ought 
to know what respectable people thought 
of such proceedings—making engagements 
and breaking them off again. It was not to 
be borne, especially when dear good people 
like the Rowleys were victims of it. ‘Not 
that Mrs. Rowley will be very sorry, I 
suspect,” said Mrs, Dodd; “but the poor 
young man was perfectly infatuated. At 
this time, too! Really it is too barefaced. 
{ should hardly have thought even Alice 
Page would have dared to do it.” 

So ignorant, and armed with these con- 
Victions, came Mrs. Dodd into Alexia’s 
drawing-room that afternoon. She was 
determined for once to do her duty, and to 
tell this false, ambitious, dishonourable girl 
what she thought of her. 

“ And with nothing better to do than to 
stare at herself in the glass!” was Mrs, 
Dodd’s first impression as she came in. 

“Well, Alice,” she said, “I suppose you 
are quite strong again now ?” 


There was something a little new in her 
manner to Alexia that day. It had never 
been pleasant; but its unpleasantness had 
not gone beyond stiffaess and attempts at 
snubbing, which generally failed. The fact 
was, that she had never before had any- 
thing tangible to complain of in Alexia; 
but now, being so decidedly on the right 
side, she became rather stern and con- 
temptuous, putting on an air of reproof. 
Alexia might have been any ill-behaved 
village girl, to whom the Rector’s wife felt 
bound to administer a scolding. 

At first Alexia answered her gently 
|enough. She had felt sure that Mrs. Dodd 
| would be much disappointed, and she did 
|not dream of the heavy blame that was 
laid upon herself. She was in charity with 
all the world, too; her mood was soft and 
sad, and, being still physically weak, she 
had never been less inclined for fighting. 

“Perfectly strong, of course,” said Mrs, 
Dodd. “You look it; you have quite a 
colour. And what are you going to do 
next, pray?” 

Alexia felt almost too idle to notice the 
studied offensiveness in her words, She 
was not accustomed to unkindness. Of 
course Mrs. Dodd did not mean to be un- 
kind ; it was only her tiresome manner. 
And such things—in a different tone, cer- 
tainly—might have been said by way of 
cheering an invalid. 

“Next ?” said Alexia. “I am going 
away soon for a week or two, and then I 
shall come back and work very hard in the 
garden. I want to have a great many car- 
nations. Do you know what is the best 
place to get them?” 

Mrs. Dodd stared, thinking this the 
coolest impertinence, 

“Nothing more startling than that?” 
she said, with a sort of sneer, which made 
Alexia lift her eyes, and really did bring 
the colour into her pale face, 

But she did not understand, even yet, 
the tenth part of Mrs. Dodd’s thoughts 
about her, and she answered very 
quietly : 

“Tam a little tired of startling things. 
I suppose I have been rather conspicuous 
lately; but I couldn’t help it, you see. 
And this I knew you would be sur- 
prised—and I dare say people are talking a 
good deal, because of course the circum- 
stances were odd ; but they will soon forget 
all about it, I hope, and they won’t be 
| startled any more.” 
| “Oh, won't they?” said Mrs. Dodd. 
| As far as Tam concerned, certainly not,” 
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said Alexia. “Do you know a carnation 
called Bizarre ?” 

“T know nothing about carnations,” said 
Mrs. Dodd, quite snappishly. The colour 
deepened in her own cheeks, for she felt 
seriously angry with Alexia. 

The characters of these two women had 
a bad effect upon each other. They were 
naturally antagonistic; and nothing could 
have drawn them together, except perhaps 
a shipwreck on a desert island, which might 
have roused their goodness by making them 
mutually dependent. As it was, Alexia 
made Mrs. Dodd uncharitable; and Mrs. 
Dodd tempted Alexia to be a little hard 
and flippant. 

Mrs. Dodd sat extremely upright. Her 
surface of thick black cloth looked un- 
compromising ;, her mouth was squarely 
set, and her eyes shone with indignation. 
Alexia lay back languidly in a low 
chair; her dark blue gown fell in easy 
folds. There was a kind of soft, idle grace- 
fulness about her, which to Mrs. Dodd’s 
eyes was perfectly heartless and horrible. 

“ Alice,” said Mrs. Dodd with resolution, 
“Tam avery old friend. Will you let me 
speak to you in plain language?” 

“T don’t quite know what you mean,” 
said Alexia. 

“Now pray let us have no affectation 
between us,” said Mrs. Dodd. “I ama 
true friend, though I sometimes think you 
look upon me as an enemy. But that is 
often the lot of true friends.” 

“T don’t, indeed,” said Alexia. “ Why 
should I? I have done nothing to hurt 

ou.” 

“ Ah, what a good thing it would be if 


you could say that to everybody!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dodd. 
“T really don’t understand you. Who 


have I hurt ?” 

“ Alice, you have hurt us all,” said Mrs. 
Dodd, with great earnestness. ‘ Everyone 
who cares for you and your father, and 
wishes you to be respected. You have dis- 
appointed us all; and thatis great pain. I 
won't say anything of the person whose 
heart you must have broken. It is always 
wrong to be false to an engagement, but in 
this case the circumstances make it doubly 
—trebly—atrocious,” Mrs. Dodd ended, 
having fairly wound herself up. 

Alexia felt a little as if a shower of 
stones had been thrown at her head, She 
sat quite still for a few moments, looking 
down ; then she said very quietly, “ But I 
don’t think you quite know. Who has told 
you anything about the circumstances ?” 





This was rather enraging to Mrs. Dodd, 
accustomed to be the village oracle. 

* Are they not perfectly well known,” 
she said, “to the most ignorant person in 
the village? Am I so stupid that I need 
come to you and ask why you have broken 
off your engagement just at this time?” 
And Mrs. Dodd laughed. “TI repeat, the 
circumstances make your conduct unpardon- 
able—shameful,” 

Alexia flushed up suddenly. “ Is it pos- 
sible—— {” she began in a low voice. 

“Did you really think we were all so 
stupid?” said Mrs. Dodd. ‘“ But let me 
advise you, don’t flatter yourself too 
much 4 

She was interrupted by Alexia’s sud- 
denly springing ont of her chair. She 
walked to the window and flung it open; 
then she came quickly back across the 
room to the fire, poked it into a blaze, and 
threw on a fresh log of wood from the 
basket that stood there. Then, after lean- 
ing over the fire for a moment, she turned 
and faced Mrs. Dodd, standing on the 
hearthrug. 

She was upright enough herself now ; the 
colour had ebbed away and left her quite 
pale; but her eyes were burning, and she 
spoke with a painful effort. 

“Such a little vixen I never saw!” said 
Mrs. Dodd afterwards, 

*‘T should like you, please,” said Alexia, 
“to tell me what you accuse me of. Yes, 
do,” as Mrs, Dodd stared at her without 
answering. ‘“ You asked me just now if 
you might speak plainly. Do speak plainly. 
Tell me the very worst.” 

“T did not intend to put you out of 
temper,” said Mrs. Dodd, collecting herself. 
“T spoke as a friend, and I hoped you 
would listen quietly and seriously. No one 
can be more grieved than myself and Mr. 
Dodd, who have known you so long. Of 
course it is no use speaking now. The 
thing is done, and can’t be undone. Only 
I should like to think that you were sorry 
—that you were conscious——” 

‘This is all nothing,” said Alexia, with 
an impatient wave of her hand. ‘“ What 
do you expect me to be sorry for? What 
have I done?” 

“You have most unjustifiably broken off 
your engagement—” began Mrs. Dodd in 
high tones. 

Alexia’s eyebrows went up a little. 
“And if I had broken off twenty engage- 
ments,” she said, “I don’t know what con- 
cern it would be of yours.” 

“ But worse than that, far worse,” went 
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on Mrs. Dodd, shaking with rage, ‘‘the 
whole neighbourhood hears two pieces of 
news in succession. First, that Charles 
Melville has lost his wife ; then, that you 
have broken off your engagement with Mr. 
Rowley.” 

Alexia stood quite still. She felt rather 
stupid, and only dimly conscious of this 
woman’s unbearable insolence. Mrs. Dodd, 
of course, took her silence for shame. 

“You asked me to speak plainly,” she 
said ; ‘ and——” 

The triumph in her voice recalled Alexia 
to herself. ‘Don’t say any more,” she 
said very quietly, and Mrs. Dodd was 
silenced for the moment. ‘If my father 
had been here,” said Alexia, “ you would 
not have dared to hint—he would have 
told you—but I will tell you just this, that 
it was Edmund Rowley, not I, who broke 
off the engagement.” 

“Indeed! Well, I dare say he had good 
reasons,” said Mrs. Dodd. 

Alexia turned round and rang the bell. 
Then she faced Mrs. Dodd again, looking 
very white and like a statue. 

‘* Martha will open the door,” she said. 
“T think you had better not stay here any 
longer.” 

Mrs. Dodd stared at her for a moment, 
bewildered ; and then walked out of the 
room. 

When Mr. Page came in, some time 
after, he found Alexia sitting by the fire, 
strangely still. He took hold of her hand, 
which was as cold as ice, and she looked 
up at him with eyes that were full of some 
new intensity of pain. Her letter to Mrs. 
Melville was lying on the table. 

“ What is the matter, Alex?” said Mr. 
Page hastily. ‘Why haven’t you sent 
your letter? It is nearly post time.” 

“ Mrs, Dodd has been here,” said Alexia, 
in a low, strained voice. ‘I have turned 
her out of the house.” 

“Out of the house! What on earth 
do you mean?” exclaimed Mr, Page, in- 
credulous and horrified. 

“Yes, I know I behaved awfully,” said 
Alexia, “I knew you would be angry— 
at least, I didn’t think, because you see I 
could not bear her a moment longer. Oh, 
the letter! Well, I think I can’t go to 
Mrs, Melville. You had better dig a grave 
for me in the garden, and put me in. I 
am too disgraceful to live any longer.” 

“Why are you talking all this con- 
founded nonsense?” said Mr, Page rather 
sternly, 

“T can’t tell you, father,” she said. 





“ Burn that letter, please. I will write to 
Mrs. Melville to-morrow, and tell her I 
can’t go—she doesn’t think so, though, 
or she would not have asked me,” the girl 
muttered to herself. 

“ My dear Alex,” said her father after a 
pause, “you must tell me what all this 
means.” 

“T think it means that Mrs. Dodd is out 
of her mind,” said Alexia. ‘ At least she 
has driven me out of mine, And you 
know how she talks to everybody. But 
you don’t know what she and the neigh- 
bourhood are saying about me now.” . 

“Then I had better know as soon as 
possible.” 

“ How can I tell you!” whispered Alexia. 

He stood looking at her for two or three 
minutes in silence. Then he came and sat 
down beside her on the sofa, drawing her 
head to rest on his shoulder, and holding 
and caressing her two hands as her mother 
might have done. 

“Tell me, Alex,” he said; “I shall put 
it all right for you.” 

‘“‘T don’t think you can,” she said, after 
a minute. ‘She won’t believe you; her 
story is too good. She says—she says I 
broke off my engagement to Edmund be- 
cause—because Charlie a 

“That will do. I understand,” said Mr. 
Page. He did not move at once, but went 
on stroking her hands, and looking at the 
fire with very bright indignant eyes. At 
last he said, ‘‘Don’t think of it any more, 
Alex. The lie is so plain that I can easily 
contradict it. Did the woman dare to say 
such a thing to your face, then ?” 

* Yes—but I made her,” said Alexia. 
“She would go on hinting, and I asked 
her to speak plainly, and so she did. Father, 
shall I have to apologise ?” 

Mr. Page smiled slightly. 

“Well, I suppose it won’t do to stay for 
ever on these terms with the Dodds,” he 
said, ‘ But she shall apologise, too. In 
my soul I’m glad you treated her as you 
did ; it may be a lesson to her. But as to 
giving up Mrs. Melville—nonsense! How 
can you be such a little fool !” 

He hastily looked at his watch, started 
up, snatched the letter from the table and 
went out of the room. 

Alexia’s eyes were already full of tears, 
brought there by his tenderness. When he 
was gone she hid her face in the cushions, 
and sobbed and cried, till she finally cried 
herself to sleep. There he found her, a limp 
little crumpled heap in the corner, when 
he came back later from the Rectory. 
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CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


THE COUNTIES OF GALLOWAY. PART II. 


WIGTONSHIRE might aptly be called 
Little Ireland, for as well as its strong 
leaven of Irish population it has a good 
deal of the sombre, melancholy Irish 
aspect in its scenery. It is not a county 
very tempting to a mere pleasure tourist, 
although there are pleasant nooks and 
valleys here and there, all the more 
delightful in contrast with bare and for- 
lorn surroundings. The coast-line, too, is 
sometimes picturesque and often gloomily 
grand, with broken ruins upon heights 
and headlands; but fierce tides, strong 
currents, and rocky channels make the 
navigation round about difficult and 
dangerous, 

Hardly have we reached the River Cree, 
which divides the county from the 
stewartry, than we are in presence of 
one of those ruined piles whose origin is 
Jost in the mists of antiquity. Cruggleton 
Castle may have been built by the 
Vikings, or possibly by one of the Nor- 
wegian Kings, who attempted a permanent 
conquest of the country; but, if so, the 
rovers of the Baltic were much better 
builders, and had command of greater 
resources, than we generally give them 
credit for. The legends connected with 
the castle attribute its foundation to the 


McKerlies or McCarrols, and go back to_ 


the Scandinavian invasions, when King 
Haco landed on the shore close by and 
tried to get possession of the castle by a 
stratagem. After the McKerlies came the 
Comyns, and then the castle fell to ruin, 
and was no more used as a stronghold. 

Passing the head of Wigton Bay we 
come to a channel through the sands 
where a rivulet finds its way to the sea, 
and affords a landing-place for small craft, 
which may originally have given its Saxon 
title of the Wic to the neighbouring town, 
which is itself neither on sea-shore nor 
river-bank, but perched saddle-wise across 
the ridge of a hill, Modern improve- 
ments have given the town a gracious and 
cheerful aspect, and it is the centre of a 
rich and fertile district in strong contrast 
to the bare and desolate features of the 
rest of the county. 

The most notable event, perhaps, in the 
history of the town is of a sad and tragic 
character. All Scotland has heard of the 
Wigton martyrs, and these not of the 





benighted days of early religious struggles, 
but barely two hundred years ago—as late 
as 1685, to be precise—and the victims, no 
earnest divines or controversial zealots, 
but a poor widow woman and a maiden of 
eighteen summers, who had shared the 
general feelings of their country on the 
subject of episcopacy, and refused to deny 
their opinions at the bidding of time- 
serving magistrates. And these two poor 
creatures were actually tied to stakes upon 
the sands of Wigton Bay, and left to be 
drowned by the rising tide within sight of 
a strangely passive crowd. 

It is said, indeed, that at the last 
moment these poor women were offered 
their lives if they would only say ‘“‘God 
save the King,” and that widow Mac- 
laughlan, when urged by her friends to 
comply on the ground that it was only a 
Christian duty to pray for all, even 
her enemies, much more for those in 
lawful authority, replied, with wonderful 
calmness and resolution, that nowhere 
was a Christian woman commanded to 
pray at the bidding of any vain profligate. 
That the devoted woman had rightly 
estimated the character of those concerned 
was evident in the treatment of the 
younger woman, who had been left to 
perish last, and who professed her willing- 
ness to pray for His Majesty’s welfare. 
But the officer in command replied to the 
eager appeals of the girl’s friends that she 
must also repeat the act of abjuration, 
while, on her refusal, the ruffianly town 
officer, with his halbert, pushed the head 
of the dying girl beneath the tide, with 
the inhuman words, “ Tak’ another drink, 
my heartie.” 

Tradition says that, ever after, that 
wretched townsman suffered from a thirst 
unquenchable, and always bearing about 
with him a huge vessel of water could 
never slake the torments that devoured 
him. The man’s descendants, too, it is 
said, suffered from some curse of a like 
nature, and, wretched and deformed, were 
shunned and abhorred by all the world. 
The graves of the martyrs are still 
shown in the kirkyard of Wigton, and 
the inscriptions recording their cruel fate, 
constantly cleaned and renovated by the 
care of succeeding generations, are still to 
be read on those ancient stones. 

More ancient memorials of earlier re- 
ligious movements are to be found in fol- 
lowing the coast of the peninsula, which 
forms a mighty horn, projecting into the 
troubled waves of the Irish Sea. At 
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Whithern, twelve miles to the south 
of Wigton, is one of the ancient holy 
places of Scotland, once the resort of 
pilgrims. According to tradition, here 
was the birthplace of famed St. Ninian, 
the son of some petty chieftain, who, de- 
voting himself from an early age to a re- 
ligious life, was ordained at Rome, and 
became a disciple of Martin of Tours, who 
initiated him into the precepts and prac- 
tices of ascetic and monastic discipline. 
Returning to his native land towards the 
end of the fourth century, Ninian built a 
cell and chapel upon an island on the coast 
near Whithern, retiring at times, after the 
example of his preceptor, to asolitary cave. 
The cave is still traditionally known as 
Ninian’s, and recent excavations within it 
have confirmed the tradition, by the dis- 
covery of rude incised crosses of early 
form, and other traces of the former occu- 
pation of the cave by some ancient ancho- 
rite. 

The paternal rule of the Monastery of 
St. Ninian extended, no doubt, over all the 
country round about, and when, at a later 
date, the power of the Northumbrian kings 
was established in the land, the sanctity of 
the site made it the fit seat of a bishopric 
of the Northumbrian pattern, known as 
Candida Casa, or, the White Lodge; in 
familiar Saxon, Whithern. But with the 
decline of the Northumbrian power, the 
bishopric ceased to exist, and the Gal- 
wegians seem from that time to have been 
under the spiritual rule of the Bishop of 
Man. In the twelfth century, during 
a revival of ecclesiastical influence, the 
Priory of Withern was founded or restored, 
and the priory church became the cathedral 
church of all Galloway. 

From the earliest days, Whithern had 
been the object of a popular pilgrimage, 
and it, is probable that St. Ninian himself 
took advantage of some existing well, or 
rock, of sanctity and power in early super- 
stition, to attract his heathen neighbours to 
his ministrations. And after the founda- 
tion of the priory, the fame and popularity 
of the pilgrimage increased, and the pea- 
sants and cultivators, who had long been 
accustomed to visit the shrine of St. Ninian, 
were joined by the rich and noble of the 
land. James the Fourth was a most 
constant votary at the shrine. On foot, 
and girt with the belt of iron that he wore 
mm expiation of his share in the violent 
death of his unhappy father, he visited 
St. Ninian’s, when his wife—fair Margaret 
of England—was near the agony of death 














in childbirth. After the Queen had come 
happily through her trouble, and was re- 
stored to health, the royal pair came in 
state to Ninian’s to render thanks to the 
saint. 

James the Fifth, too, was a frequent 
visitor to St. Ninian’s, and the Douglases, 
when they could spare a little time from 
fighting and conspiring, made a point of 
paying their respects to the saint of Gallo- 
way. Not that the shrine grew ever very 
rich, for even the most exalted of its 
visitors were of frugal minds in matters of 
devotion. 

We have from Sir Andrew Agnew, a de- 
scendant of the hereditary sheriffs of Wig- 
tonshire, a pleasant account of one of the 
early Reformers of Galloway. This was 
Gordon of Airds, familiarly known as 
Sanie Rough, who was born in 1479, 
and died in his hundredth year. In his 
youth Sanie had travelled in England, and, 
meeting with friends among the Lollards, 
had brought home with him one of 
Wycliffe’s bibles, which ever after he made 
his text book, quoting it on all occasions, 
in spite of the danger he incurred from 
having such a book in his possession. We 
may cease to wonder at the rapid spread of 
the Reformed doctrine in Scotland if many 
of its votaries had such enormous families 
as Sanie Rough. It is related that, upon 
strict orders being given by the authorities 
in Church and State as to the proper ob- 
servance of the festivals of. the calendar, 
when sheriffs and others were called upon 
to distrain all cattle used in labour ; on 
such occasions old Gordon showed his con- 
tempt for the edict in the following original 
manner. The patriarch assembled all his 
friends one Christmas Day, and, bringing 
out plough and tackle, he yoked ten of his 
sons in the plough, holding it himself, while 
the youngest boy acted as caller, and thus 
tilled a ridge of the lands of Airds, defying 
any enemy to distrain his team. This 
handful of sons, by the way, was but a 
sample of the rest, for he had eighteen or 
more altogether. 

About old Gordon is told the story of a 
traveller, who came to demand hospitality 
at Airds, and, accosting a well-grown youth 
was referred by him to his father, a comely 
middle-aged man, who, in his turn replied 
that he must be guided by what his father 
said, when the traveller was introduced to 
avenerable grey-haired grandsire: “Sir, you 
must ask my father the laird,” replied the 
veteran in quavering tones; and so the 
stranger at last reached the head of the 
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house, the hoary and withered patriarch, | 
sitting in his old arm-chair, whence he still 
ruled the household with its many genera- 
tions of inmates. 

The famous Cave of St. Ninian is three 
miles or so from Whithern, near Glasserton, 
where there is also a holy well of some re- 
pute, St. Medan’s Well, about which there is 
a legend. Lady Medan, it seems, had de- 
voted herself to religion and celibacy, but 
was pursued by a certain noble knight, 
who had become desperately enamoured of 
her. Wherever she went, he followed ; no 
hiding-place was safe for long ; he pursued 
her to the sea-shore, Lady Medan swam to 
a rock, the rock floated away with her, and 
carried her off to adistant shore. But the 
devoted lover still followed, and found her 
at last asleep in the meadows. A vigilant 
cock observed his approach, and crew 
loudly enough to awake the maiden, who 
escaped from the arms of her lover into the 
branches of a tree. Here she held a parley 
with her pursuer— What is it you see in 
me,” she asked, “that constrains you to 
follow me with such unlawful passion ?” 
“Those beautiful eyes,” began the knight 
gallantly ; whereupon Medan plucked out 
her eyes and threw them to the knight, who, 
at this proof of her unchanging resolve, 
retired horror-struck and repentant. Where 
the blood of the saint fell a spring gushed 
forth, whose waters miraculously cured her 
wounds. 

About here: once stood an old kirk, 
called Kirkmaiden—and this, according to 
tradition, with the other better known 
Kirkmaiden on the opposite shores of the 
Bay of Luce, was built by two maiden 
sisters. Soon after the Reformation, it 
seems, the kirk on this side ceased to 
be used and the pulpit and bell were 
placed on board a boat to be conveyed 
to the sister Kirkmaiden on the other 
side of the water. All was calm and 
placid as the voyage began, but in the 
middle of the bay a great storm arose, and 
the craft foundered in the waves, and all 
that it contained went to the bottom. The 
old Romish bell that had rung out so often 
for mass and vespers, prime and angelus, 
that had been blessed by mass priests, and 
consecrated by mitred bishops in ponti- 
fical robes, had thought, it seems, but 
little of the Reformation, and declined 
to join the new Kirk of Scotland. But 
there it still lies at the bottom of the sea, 
and its voice may yet be heard, tolling out 
in muffled tones whenever one of the old 





family of Myrton is “in extremis.” 


The old McCullochs of Myrton, by th® 
way, were something noted in the good old 
times—of the real, turbulent, fighting, un- 
appeasable Gaelic race. 

Tame were the ither Scots to them ; 
The Southron loons they lo’ed to claw. 
Our grand forbears o’ auld langsyne, 
The wild Scots o’ Gallowa’, 

There was one McCulloch, known by the 
sobriquet of Cutler, who, by his predatory 
visits to the coasts of the Isle of Man, 
excited the ire of the King of the Isle, the 
Earl of Derby, who thereupon led a foray 
with all his ships and men as far as the 
coast of Galloway, where he plundered the 
lands of the McCullochs, doing them con- 
siderable damage, but carrying off no great 
booty, it may be imagined. From this time 
Cut McCulloch was busier than ever among 
the Manxmen, till his name became a word 
of terror, long used to frighten the naughty 
children of Mona’s Isle. The Manxmen 
remembered their foe even in their prayers, 
as with the pious old islander whose 
nightly orison was : 

God keep the house and all within 
From Cut McCulloch and from sin— 
Till one night his prayer was answered by 
the mocking voice of the enemy : 
Gudeman! gudeman! ye pray ower late, 
McCulloch's ship is at the gate! 

At the extremity of the cape which is 
known as Burgh Head are the extensive 
foundations of some early fortress, whose 
origin and history are alike unknown. 
Like Bamborough, or Dunstanburgh, on 
the Northumbrian coast, this may have 
been the stronghold of roving pirates from 
the Baltic, from which they might levy 
contributions on the surrounding districts ; 
although it is difficult to conceive how such 
extensive works could have been carried 
out with the means at the command of the 
Viking bands, 

Rounding this Cape Horn of Wigton- 
shire, we come to the open Bay of Luce, no 
sheltered anchorage, but swept by strong 
tides and open to the south-westerly gales. 
In the bight of the bay a pleasant valley 
opens out, where long ago a colony of 
Cistercian monks, from Melrose, established 
themselves in a delightful and sequestered 
dale. According to tradition, the famous 
Michael Scott, the wizard, was once Abbot 
of Luce, and in this spot his magic wand 
was broken, and his books—those mystic 
books which contain all the hidden lore of 
past and future—buried deep in some sub- 
terranean vault. And a guardian more 
terrible than giant or dragon guards the 
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treasure. The wizard, it is said, shut up 
the plague within the vauit, and who 
opens that chamber will let forth death 
and desolation to stalk through the land. 

Crossing a neck of land about six miles 
in width, we meet the Atlantic breezes 
that play over the deeply indented fiord of 
Lochryan, which, with the Bay of Luce, 
cuts off a lonely peninsula, in shape like an 
old-fashioned crutch-handle, and _ this 
isolated region is known as the Rinns 
o’ Galloway. The extreme point to the 
south is the Mull of Galloway, a grand, 
windy height, from which, in fair, calm 
weather, is to be seen a fine panorama of 
land and water, ihe Isle of Man looking 
almost close at hand, the coast of Ireland 
in the horizon, with the shores of Solway 
and the blue mountains of Cumberland. 
But in a general way the Mull of Galloway 
is the haunt of all the winds that blow. 
No stormier eyrie could be found all the 
island round than this rugged height, 
where tempests seem to gather and burst 
continually, while roaring tides and spout- 
ing billows beat against the Head. 

There are whirlpools, too, and strong 
currents even more formidable, which gave 
the Mull of Galloway an evil reputation 
with the shipmasters of old. But here we 
must quote old Andrew Sympson, whose 
description of Galloway, written towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, is 
one of the pleasantest books of the kind : 

“The Point of Mull is a great rock, on 
which, as I have been often informed, such 
as sail by it on a dark night have observed 
a great light, which hath occasioned some 
to say that there is a rock of diamonds 
there.” And the pleasant ‘“ Arabian 
Nights’ ” flavour of this account is strength- 
ened by the following account of the 
whirlpool: ‘‘ There is a place of the sea 
close upon the Mull where ships if they 
enter are quickly turned round and sunk 
down, whether it be from contrary tides or 
a catadupe I know not, but I am informed 
of it by the Laird of Mull living there.” 

There is a great light to be observed on 
the Mull at the present day, but it pro- 
ceeds from no rock of diamonds, but from 
the lighthouse that throws its cheery beam 
over the stormy waves, and warns the 
mariner away from the dangerous headland. 

The Mull belongs to the parish of Kirk- 
maiden, the sister church to the ruined 
kirk on the other side of Luce Bay; and 
hence the allusion in Burns’ poem, 


Hear, land o’ cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maiden Kirk to John o’ Groats ! 





Near Kirkmaiden there is a famous holy 
well—though not really a well, but a cluster 
of pot-holes on the sea-shore, which, filled 
by the tide, were resorted to by the neigh- 
bouring population, who bathing therein 
found their troubles and maladies much 
alleviated by its waters. It is a curious 
evidence of the tenacity with which these 
old customs were retained by the people of 
Galloway, that up to the end of last 
century on the first Sunday in May 
the kirk itself was deserted, while all 
the parishioners flocked to the holy well, 
and performed their devotions thereby. If 
the minister chose to come and lead the 
service, well and good, otherwise he might 
hold forth to bare walls. The ministers, 
as might be expected, set their faces against 
the custom, as savouring of the ancient 
superstition, and although the practice 
lasted more or less well into the nineteenth 
century, yet it has uow died out. But 
even now those who visit the wells are 
advised to make an offering to the genius 
of the place. A pin, a pebble, anything 
will do; but it would not be lucky altogether 
to neglect the unseen powers. 

In the same neighbourhood might per- 
haps be discovered by a careful explorer 
the cave described by worthy Sympson. 
“There is a large cave called the Cave of 
Uchtrie Macken close by the sea near Port- 
patrick, accessible by six steps of a stair, 
entering a gate built with stone and lime ; 
at the end of which is built an altar, to 
which many people resort upon the first 
night of May and there do wash diseased 
children with water which runs from a 
spring over the cave, and afterwards they 
beg a farthing or the like, and throw it upon 
the altar.” 

On the rugged coast of the Rinns, facing 
the Irish shore, stands Portpatrick, the 
nearest haven to the land of Erin, the dis- 
tance between the two shores being barely 
one-and-twenty miles. At one time this 
was the chief port of communication be- 
tween Scotland and Ireland, and it was 
especially favoured by the patron saint of 
the Green Isle, when he wished to cross 
from one country to the other. On one 
occasion he strode across, and footsteps in 
the rock on either side of the Irish Channel 
are left to this day, in testimony of the 
feat. On another occasion when barba- 
rously decapitated by the heathen folk of 
Ayr, he swam across, according to the Irish 
account, holding his head with his teeth. 
Before the days of steam there was a con- 
stant immigration of the poorer Irish, who 
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have settled so thickly in the industrial 
towns of Scotland, and to this day Port- 
patrick has a distinctly Irish brogue and 
Trish population. But its port is now 
almost deserted, and its pier falling to 
decay, although as a watering-place it has 
many attractions, being one of the warmest, 
sunniest places to be met with thus far 
north. 

Above the town on the summit of a 
frightful precipice stands the Castle of 
Dunskene, once noted as the strongest 
place in all Galloway, and the annals of the 
country record how Eugenius the Fifth, 
King of Galloway, rescued the castle 
from the hands of Kdfred, King of the 
Northumbers, defeating that monarch on 
the River of Luce, where 20,000 Saxons 
and 6,000 Scots were killed. 

The shores of Lochryan are melancholy 
and desolate enough, although affording an 
excellent haven for the thriving town of 
Stranraer, which has carried off the ancient 
traffic of Portpatrick, and become a 
thoroughfare for the traffic with Ireland. 
The Adairs built a castle here which has 
been converted into a gaol; but the town 
did not come into existence until the seven- 
teenth century, although the merits of the 
haven were lorg known. As Barbour, in his 
rhymed chronicles,relatesof Robert Bruce— 

Syne to the sea he took his way, 
And at Lochraine in Galloway, 
He shipped with all his men. 

A curious story is told about the build- 
ing of the Castle of Stranraer on a site 
where no stone was to be found, while the 
whole district would not supply a single 
cart or waggon to bring the hewn stone 
from the quarry. In this quandary the 
Adairs mustered their retainers, and formed 
a line from quarry to castle, handing the 
stones from one to the other like the 
buckets at a fire in the country. 

The isthmus of the Rinns is guarded by 
the royal Castle of Lochnaw, the seat of 
the Agnews, hereditary sheriffs, and bailies 
of the county. Pleasantly placed among 
wooded hills by the side of a romantic 
loch, the ancient seat of the Agnews still 
boasts the square, solid tower, about whose 
battlements is spread a wondrous scene of 
land and waiter, while clustered about the 
tower is a rambling country house of 
modern erection. And happily for us, Sir 
Andrew Agnew has embodied the chron- 
icles of his house and of the neighbouring 
district in a bulky volume, which is a per- 
fect mine of characteristic stories about the 
old times in Wigtonshire. 


there were the Kennedys to quarrel with : 





The Agnews, as their name and arms 
imply, are of Norman origin, and bear 
upon their coat three lambs. They esta- 
blished themselves on both sides of the 
Trish Sea, leaving one foot, so to speak, on 
either island, and probably, afterthe Norman 
method, without much regard to the rights 
of the folk who were there before them. 
As a powerful if alien family, they attracted 
the regards of the Scottish monarchs, who 
sought to strengthen their hold upon the 
principality of Galloway. And thus from 
an early date they were par excellence the 
King’s men, and seem to have gone hammer 
and tongs with anything but lamb-like be- 
haviour against all other potentates in their 
neighbourhood. 

When the Douglas ruled at Thrave the 
Agnews had a hard time of it. Douglases 
grim and biack were altogether too strong 
for both King and sheriff, and Lochnaw 
was captured by the Douglas power, and 
the Agnews driven into exile. They pro- 
bably had some concern in that terrible 
scene at Stirling Castle, where the Douglas 
was done to death by the King and his 
attendants, Anyhow, soon after that event 
the King granted by charter the hereditary 
sheriffdom to the Agnews. 

As a rule it must be said that the 
sherifis were every bit as wild and lawless 
as the rest of the King’s lieges in these 
parts. Forays, feuds, sieges, and plunder- 
ings, curiously mixed up with pleadings and 
law-suits, went on from century to century. 
When the Douglases were out of the way 


The Kennedys wi a’ their power 
Fra’ Cassilis to Ardstincher Tower. 

The Kennedys, Earls of Cassilis, were 
far more powerful than the sheriffs, but the 
Agnews held their own in many skirmishes 
and downright battles, both in the field and 
in the law-courts. 

Castle Kennedy, the seat of that power- 
ful family, is not far off, on a remarkable 
peninsula between the two lochs of Inch. 
It is a ruin now, for it was nearly destroyed 
by fire early in the eighteenth century. 
The overpowering influence of the family 
is recalled in another popular rhyme : 

*Twixt Wigton and the town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives of Cree, 

No man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court with Kennedie. 

The Earls of Cassilis disappeared from 
the scene in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and their possessions were acquired 
by the rising house of the Dalrymples of 
Stair, with whom the sheriffs were in 
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alliance. Of this family was Marshal 
Stair, who was in command at the battle 
of Dettingen, a hard-won victory, due 
rather to hard fighting than good general- 
ship. Less pleasant memories are con- 
nected with the Master of Stair, who was 
the instigator of the massacre of Glencoe. 
UNSUCCESSFUL MEN. 

“ WILL no one write for us the lives of 
unsuccessful men?” asks Mrs. Annie 
Edwards in one of her novels, “The 
brothers of the poets, the first cousins of 
the painters, the godmothers and god- 
fathers of the novelists — enterprising 
writers of biography have shown us these 
and all other relations of great men from 
their cradles to their graves. And still 
the human beings nearer to greatness still 
—the men who have not succeeded—find 
no historian.” 

This paragraph is certainly pregnant 
with suggestion ; but, unfortunately, in the 
eyes of the well-to-do world, records of 
failure are unpleasant and voted un- 
interesting. Yet, if truth were valued at 
its proper worth, how instructive and how 
beneficial to the promotion of social sym- 
pathy would be the records of men and 
women who have bravely struggled, and, 
through misfortune, fallen in the fight! 

In every example of biography we read 
much more of achievements than of en- 
deavours. The prevalent tendency is, 
and has always been, to gloss over the 
attendant miseries of early struggles, and 
to come as quickly as possible to the 
brighter side of a career, to the dawn 
and sunshine of ultimate success. The 
petty worries and disappointments—the 
sorest trials in life, far more distressing 
than actual misfortunes—are passed over. 
Great gaps are left in the narrative ; we 
read so much more of success than of 
failure. All this is a mistake. 

“For many years I struggled with po- 
verty in a garret,” writes a living celebrity 
in his ‘“‘ Memoirs,” “until one day I con- 
ceived the idea for my great work on 
‘The Habits of Primeval Mammals.’ I at 
once carried it into effect. I wrote my 
book, published it, and reaped a rich 
reward. From that hour I became a suc- 
cessful man, and to-day I am what I am!” 

All this is very well, but we should 
very much like to be told how the great 
man managed to subsist during the com- 
position of his work. Did his ink ever 
tun short at a moment when he found 





himself penniless? What misadventures 
befell him over the negotiation of his 
manuscript ? And, finally, did not some 
one assist him to publish his work on his 
own account? It is just these scraps of 
information which tend to deceive the 
general reader, and give rise to false con- 
clusions. Were a little more of the truth 
revealed ; were a few of the more painful 
incidents held up to view, we should have 
far fewer deluded mortals blighting their 
lives by a craving after literary renown. 

To prove that the struggles of non- 
successful men are full of the greatest 
didactic force, we give the following pas- 
sages from Carlyle’s “ Life of Hoffmann,” 
whose weird tales are now so popular on 
the Continent : 

‘‘ Misfortunes, almost destruction, over- 
took him, even on his journey. Seconda 
he soon found to be a driveller: the opera 
shifted from Dresden to Leipsic, and from 
Leipsic to Dresden. The country was full 
of Cossacks and Gendarmes, and Hoffmann’s 
operatic melodies were drowned in the 
loud clang of Napoleon’s battles. Till the 
end of 1814 he led a life more chequered 
by hard vicissitudes than ever; now 
quarrelling with Seconda, now sketching 
caricatures of the French, now writing 
fantasies, now looking at battles; some- 
times sick, often in danger, generally light 
of heart, and always short of money.” 

At a former epoch he suffered no less 
from the buffets of Fortune. 

“Tn Berlin he could find no employ- 
ment whatever, either as a portrait 
painter, a teacher, or a composer of music. 
Meanwhile the last remnants of his cash, 
his poor six Friedrichs-d’or, were one 
night filched from his trunk, and news 
came from Posen that his little Cecilia 
was dead and his wife dangerously ill. 
In this extremity his heart for awhile had 
well-nigh failed him, but he again 
gathered courage and made a fresh 
attempt.” 

All this is very interesting, now that 
the world recognises the genius of Hoff- 
man; but would it be regarded in the 
same light had he succumbed to penury 
before the establishment of his fame? We 
suspect not. Readers of Kingsley will re- 
member that when Alton Locke refers with 
the hopeful pride of youth to the “in- 
numerable stories of great Englishmen 
who have risen from the lowest ranks,” 
his complacency is wrecked by the bitter 
question: “where are the stories of those 
who have not risen; of all the noble 
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geniuses who have ended in desperation, 
drunkenness, starvation, and suicide ?” 

We have dwelt upon the literary aspect 
of our theme, for the reason that nothing 
is so common as to attribute the non- 
success of an author to his lack of talent, 
energy, or application, rather than to an 
overwhelming competition, the lack of 
capital wherewith to publish his works, 
and other extrinsic circumstances over 
which he cannot possibly have any con- 
trol. In this matter-of-fact age men are 
not measured by the abilities that they 
possess, but by the money which they can 
command. Success makes success no 
doubt, but money must lay the found- 
ation. 

In another department of letters it may 
be mentioned that some of the finest plays 
the stage has seen were hawked about for 
years before their ultimate production. 
And though managers and actors subse- 
quently reaped a rich harvest of success, 
the authors of the means of success had 
been prematurely driven to their graves by 
despair. Suck was the case with Thomas 
Otway; with John Tobin, the author of 
‘The Honeymoon ;” and Gerald Griffin, 
author of ‘ Gisippus,” who retired into a 
monastery from sheer disgust. Such, in- 
deed, has probably been the case with 
many dramatists whose works were never 
heard of at all. One of the most lament- 
able chapters in Disraeli’s % Curiosities of 
Literature” is that devoted to the life of 
Eliza Ryves; the production of her play 
was delayed again and again, until she 
died of a broken heart. Says Disraeli: 
“The mysterious rites of procrastination 
are by no one so well systematised as- by 
the theatrical manager, nor its secret 
sorrows so deeply felt as by the drama- 
tist.” 

Regarding the commercial side of non- 
success, it is notorious that every published 
account of one successful man may be 
counterbalanced by those of the thousand 
no less talented, albeit unsuccessful, indi- 
viduals whosestories willnever betold. ‘‘ He 
started with eighteenpence in his pocket,” 
continues the author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
already quoted, “a habit of early rising, 
strict religious principles, and a taste for 
arithmetic ; and died worth half-a-million. 
All right for him ; the one sheep garnered 
into the great fold of success; but what 
account have we of the rest of the shadowy 
host, for whose prudence, whose patience, 
whose religious principles, whose arithmetic 
even, no market ever came? If there be 





any law which governs the secrets of 
human success, we have signally failed as 
yet in discovering its mode of operation.” 

There are countless beings equally 
talented as their more successful brethren, 
whose opportunities for asserting, not to 
say distinguishing themselves, have been 
“nipped in the bud,” and who have been 
assailed by every possible misfortune. Yet 
the world has no thought of their existence, 
and however heroic their daily fortitude 
may have been, common parlance would 
apply to such lives the catch-phrase of 
Tom Hood: “There’s no romance in 
that !” 

Truly there are heroes in obscurity, and 
these die at their posts; not wholly bereft 
of honours, but how requited? The many 
years of patient struggling are not appre- 
ciated by the busy world; but when the 
end comes, and failure shrouds their graves, 
how much greater is the reproach! The 
soldier who dies at his post; the captain 
who goes down with his sinking vessel ; the 
fireman who perishes in the act of saving 
life—these examples of heroism are strik- 
ing, because they stand out in relief amid 
a halo of excitement. But the inventor 
who lives only to see his ideas pilfered and 
realised by an unscrupulous capitalist ; the 
musical composer who starves in a garret 
with pen in hand and unfinished score 
before him ; and the poor author perishing 
on a doorstep, with a tragedy in one pocket 
and a farce in the other ; these are laconi- 
cally stigmatised as “ Poor Devils.” 

Respecting the inventor, the greatest 
and the worthiest genius of all, since he 
benefits human kind, can any story be more 
mournful than this, which is fact ? 

He was a dealer in second-hand furni- 
ture, residing in the native place of the 
present writer. Oddly enough, the pur- 
veyor of domestic necessities turned his 
attention towards instruments of warfare. 
After repeated experiments, he produced 
an invention of real value: a gun-carriage 
that would not oscillate, or rebound, after 
the discharge of the ball. Unable to 
patent his own invention, he was advised 
to proceed to London and lay his plans 
before the War authorities. He did s0, 
leaving his business in the care of his 
daughter. He freely exhibited his plans, 
but failed in executing his mission, the 
proper authority in the War department 
being still on his way to England from 
abroad. Newly advised, he afterwards 
went to Paris, to wait upon the French 
Government, His invention, though fully 
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examined, was at once pooh-poohed, and | 
declared impracticable. Losing heart, he | 
returned home, recalled by his daughter, | 
to recoup his attendant losses by a tem-| 
porary attention to his regular business. | 
Early in the following year he made | 
another trip to London, when he suc- 
ceeded in gaining an interview with the 
Minister of War in person. His ideas 
were in a fair way of being adopted, until, 
unhappily for him, the fact was brought to 
light that the self-same invention had just 
been patented for use by the French 
Government, in Paris. By his previous visit 
to the French capital, he had enabled some 
unscrupulous individual to acquire fame and 
profit trom his long-cherished ideas. In 
despair he returned to his native place, to 
be afterwards removed to a mad-house, 
where, if he is still alive, he lingers now. 


What compensation can a man have for | 


such injustice? And what reproach can 
be directed against him that he did not 
succeed ? 


SOME FAMOUS PLAYS. 
IV. 
SHERIDAN’S “RIVALS” AND *‘SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL,” 


IN TWO PARTS, PART I. 


In the middle of the last century no 
gayer city existed within the length 
and breadth of England than Bath. 
Beau Nash had not yet risen to originate 
its Assembly Rooms, frame rules for its 
manners, and regulate its ways; but men 
of parts and women of fashion, fatigued by 
the dissipations and weary of the monotony 
of London life, crowded here to drink the 
waters of health and seek fresh means of 
diversion. In the mornings, gossips of both 
sexes thronged the Pump Room to slander 
and calumniate their friends and acquaint- 
ance in the smartest and most entertaining 
manner. At midday, royalty, with its train 
of courtiers, famous beauties with their 
groups of followers, belles in powder and 
patches, beaux in satin and periwigs, wits, 
flirts, soldiers, and civilians, in all a goodly 
crowd, took the air in Harrison’s Gardens. 
In the evening, the narrow streets were 
filled by the sedans of pleasure-seekers on 
their way to assemblies, balls, concerts, 
and card parties. The atmosphere of this 
city of delight was redolent of sin and 
snuff, rouge and romance, scandal and 
Intrigue ; and brilliant with the light of | 
tapers and diamonds, the sheen of silks ' 





and swords, the colour of uniforms, and 
the witchery of women’s eyes. 

In the year of grace 1770, Thomas 
Sheridan settled in Bath with his family, 
one member of which subsequently made 
the scenes of this pleasant city live for us 
in his comedies. Thomas Sheridan, who 
has been happily described by Dr. Parr as 
“a wrong-headed, whimsical man,” had 
pursued an active though not wholly pro- 
fitable career. Adopting the stage as an 
occupation, he considered himself superior 
to David Garrick ; becoming the manager 
of a Dublin theatre he lost his fortune; 
and now following the calling of a public 
lecturer and teacher of elocution, he sought 
to maintain his family. This consisted of 
three daughters and two sons — Charles, 
the eldest, and Richard, the future drama- 
tist. Mrs. Sheridan, a writer of novels and 
plays, had recently died at Blois, in France, 
a country in which the state of her health 
and of her husband’s finances made it de- 
sirable for them to reside for some time. 

Having settled in Bath, Tom Sheridan 
held classes to “impart the arts of reading 
and speaking with distinctness and pro- 
priety ” ; in which he was assisted by his 
eldest and favourite son, who had begun 
life at the age of twelve as an orator. 
Richard, who was born in Dublin in the 
year 1751, had, from the age of eleven to 
eighteen, spent his days at Harrow, where 
he became a general favourite. On leaving 
school no career had been selected for him 
by his father, and the lad was accordingly 
left to follow the bent of his inclinations, 
and spend his time as he desired. 

He therefore mixed freely among the 
society which Bath so pleasantly furnished, 
being “ beloved by every one, and greatly 
respected by all the better sort of people.” 
His sister, describing him at this time, 
declares he was generally allowed to be 
handsome ; his cheeks had a glow of health 
and his eyes were “ brilliant with genius, 
and soft as a tender and affectionate heart 
could make them.” The same playful 
wit, that afterwards distinguished his 
writings, now cheered and delighted 
the family circle. ‘I admired, I almost 
adored him,” she adds enthusiastically. 

Amongst the families with whom, on 
their arrival at Bath, the Sheridans be- 
came familiar, were the Linleys. Linley 
was a musician of fair renown, a conductor 
of concerts, a composer of note, a man of 
consequence withal. As was natural, he 
had bred his children to the calling which 
had earned him distinction. They have 
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been described by Dr. Burney, in his 
** History of Music,” as a family of nightin- 
gales, in which the “queen bird” was 
Elizabeth, Linley’s eldest daughter. Before 
entering her teens she had sung in 
public, and now took part in oratorios and 
concerts, Her form was graceful and 
delicate ; her features, regular and expres- 
sive, were touched by that mysterious 
shadow which prefigures early death. Her 
bright youth, delicate beauty, and rare 
talent rendered her name notable and her 
company desired. She charmed women 
by the sweetness of her voice, and attracted 
men by the brightness of her eyes, and 
was exceedingly lauded by both. Families 
of rank and fashion contended for her 
company, and she was received rather as a 
favourite guest than as a professional singer 
in the wax-lighted, rose-scented salons of 
the Parade and the Crescent. 

In this bright world, to which she was 
gladly welcomed, dainty compliments, 
dangerous flatteries, and luring speeches 
were whispered in her ear. A score of 
gallants, wearing their hearts upon their 
brocaded sleeves, for ever followed in her 
wake ; amongst them being one Captain 
Matthews, a married man, Elizabeth’s senior 
by many years and a patron of her father’s, 
who under the guise of friendship sought 
her love. Learned in the arts of a betrayer, 
he figured before her young imagination as 
a victim of domestic misery, gaining her 
sympathy through recounting his woes. 
For three years he hovered round her, 
engaging her attention by his studied 
wiles, whilst blinding her to his ultimate 
designs, 

Towards the end of this time, the 
Sheridans arrived at Bath, when the two 
young men, Charles and Richard, immedi- 
ately fell in love with Miss Linley. Ina 
little while the former proposed to make 
her his wife; but his offer incurred the 
displeasure of both families, and was re- 
jected by Elizabeth. Richard behaved with 
greater caution, and without exciting the 
suspicions of the elders, gradually gained 
the girl’s confidence, and ultimately won her 
affection. From the first she found him 
“agreeable in person, understanding, and 
accomplishments.” She was soon to prove 
him courageous, honourable, and helpful. 

Understanding her past position by the 
light of her present affection, she was con- 
vinced of her error in admitting even a 
sentimental regard for Matthews, and 
therefore resolved to break off all communi- 
cations with him. To this end she was 





probably advised by Sheridan, who, that he 
might mentally gauge the Captain and 
render her good service, speedily ingra- 
tiated himself into the Lothario’s friend- 
ship. At first, Sheridan was deceived by 
him, as Miss Linley writes, ‘“ but he soon 
discovered the depravity of his heart under 
the specious appearance of virtue which 
he at times assumed, and resolved to make 
use of a little art to endeavour, if he could, 
to save me from such a villain. For this 
purpose he disguised his real sentiments and 
became the mostintimate friend of Matthews, 
who at last entrusted him with all his de- 
signs in regard to me, and boasted to him 
how cleverly he had deceived me, for that 
I believed him an angel.” 

Escape from the clutches of such a man 
was a task more difficult of accomplishment 
than Miss Linley anticipated ; moreover, in 
her efforts to elude him, she was unassisted 
by her parents. Dreading the results of 
her father’s violent temper, she withheld 
from him all knowledge of Matthews’s par- 
ticular attentions, but revealed them to 
her mother, who laughed at what she con- 
sidered romantic fancies, and declared the 
girl thought that every man who paid her 
a compliment must be in love with her. 
Matthews’s intimacy with the family, and 
his private addresses to Miss Linley, were 
therefore continued. 

At this period of her history an elderly 
gentleman, named Richard Walter Long, 
the owner of vast estates in Wiltshire, 
fell in love with, and proposed to marry 
her. Because of his wealth and station 
his suit was favourably regarded by her 
parents, who strenuously pressed her to 
accept so excellent an offer. In obedience 
to their commands she was therefore en- 
gaged to Mr. Long; who, in accordance with 
a stipulation made by Linley, agreed to pay 
£1,000, by way of indemnification, for the 
loss Miss Linley’s retirement from public 
would occasion her family. Meanwhile, as 
the day appointed for her union with Long 
approached, the girl’s wretchedness in- 
creased; until, at last gaining courage from 
desperation, she, possibly at the suggestion 
of young Sheridan, flung herself upon the 
generosity of her elderly suitor, and, de- 
claring that her marriage with him would 
result in greatest misery, besought release 
from the engagement. The old gentleman 
behaved with the utmost chivalry, for 
not only did he accede to her request, but 
took upon himself the blame of breaking 
their engagement. Learning the plight 
had been broken, Linley threatened an 
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action for breach of promise of marriage, 
when Long generously settled £3,000 as a 
dowry upon the woman he loved. 

The excitement these circumstances pro- 
duced, acting on a nervous organisation, 
caused Elizabeth Linley serious illness, 
which it was feared might develop into a 
decline ; a condition Captain Matthews at- 
tributed to his powers of fascination over 
an unsatisfied heart. Charles Sheridan, on 
the other hand, imagining her engagement 
to have beenabandoned because of hersecret 
love for him, again proposed, and was once 
more rejected. Grievously disappointed, 
he betook himself for some weeks into the 
country, and was, therefore, absent from 
Bath, when the most important acts in 
the drama of Elizabeth Linley’s life were 
enacted. Meanwhile Richard, yet keeping 
his affection hidden from all, not only saw 
her continually in public, but occasionally 
contrived to meet her privately, in “a 
moss-covered grotto of stone, shaded by 
dew-dropping willows.” In this shrine of 
romance, situated in Sydney Gardens, 
the lovers whispered long of troubles sur- 
rounding them as a sombre sea, from which 
they saw no means of escape; for he hay- 
ing neither money, profession, nor pros- 
pects, and she being followed by ardent 
admirers and subject to the wishes of mer- 
cenary parents, there seemed no chance of 
their ultimate union. 

All the while gossip was busy with her 
name. In the Pamp Room during the morn- 
ing, on the Parade in the afternoon, and at 
polite assemblies in the evening, the principal 
topic of conversation was Miss Linley and 
her lovers. And Linley, now becoming 
aware of reports linking his daughter’s 


| name with Matthews’s, and growing fearful 


of its consequences, broke off all friendly 
intercourse with him, and made her promise 
she would see the Captain no more. With 
this request she was most willing to comply, 
and, writing to acquaint Matthews with her 
father’s decision, begged they might part 
asfriends, whereon hecommissioned Richard 


Sheridan to assure Linley that he would 


avoid seeing his daughter in future. 

For a while all went well, until one day 
Matthews privately wrote to her declaring 
that he was going to London for two months, 
and that if she did not consent to see him on 
his return, he would shoot himself. Elizabeth 
answered, pointing out the injustice of his 
conduct, and requesting he would not address 
her again. To this she received a reply 
stating that he had something to communi- 
cate of the utmost importance to her happi- 





ness, and begging her to grant him a few 
minutes’ conversation. If this were refused, 
he added, she might expect to hear of fatal 
consequences, Terrified by threats she 
agreed to his proposal, and met him at the 
house of a mutual friend ; when, producing 
a pistol, he swore, if she did not promise 
to see him on his return, that he would shoot 
himself before her face. Distraught with 
excitement and trembling with terror she 
pledged her word, and then, bidding her 
meet him four days later, he released her. 
Before reaching home she resolved on 
escaping from his persecutions by the 
destruction of her life. For this purpose 
Miss Linley secretly procured laudanum. 

The following day being Sunday she 
attended church with her mother and 
sisters, but, refusing to accompany them on 
a walk, returned home, made her will, and 
wrote letters to her father and Captain 
Matthews. Whilst engaged in this man- 
ner Richard Sheridan entered the room, 
and, seeing the laudanum and the letters, 
suspected her intention. He therefore 
sought to persuade her from such designs, 
and, being unsuccessful, made her promise 
to postpone them till the afternoon, when 
he might have news that would change her 
resolution. No sooner, however, had he 
departed than, fearful of betrayal, she 
drank the laudanum, and was soon after 
found in a condition at first mistaken for 
death. 

A most distressing scene followed. 
Her parents were overwhelmed by grief 
and remorse, her sisters distracted. The 
doctors, however, had hope of restoring 
her, and on the evening of day follow- 
ing she was sufficiently recovered to see 
Sheridan, who now revealed Matthews’s 
character in its true colours, showing her 
for the purpose several letters which he 
had from time to time received from the 
Captain. In one of these it was stated that 
Miss Linley had given him so much 
trouble, that he would renounce all pursuit 
of her if his vanity did not desire con- 
quest. He was resolved, therefore, when 
they met on Wednesday, to abandon the 
character of a suppliant and to assume the 
authority of a master. But if she re- 
fused to meet him, he would carry her 
away by force. On reading this letter 
she fainted. On recovery Sheridan asked 
her what plans suggested themselves 
to her for protection. “I told him,” she 
wrote to a friend, “‘my mind was in such 
a state of distraction between anger, re- 
morse, and fear, that I did not know what 
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I should do; but as Matthews had de- 
clared he would ruin my reputation, I was 
resolved never to stay in Batb.” 

Sheridan then proposed that she should 
fly with him to France, where he would 
place her in a convent in which his sisters 
had been educated. Here she would be 
safe from danger, and, when he had seen her 
settled, he “‘ would return to England and 
place her conduct in such a light that the 
world would applaud and not condemn 
her.” This being a period when violence 
and abduction were common occurrences, 
she evidently had little faith in the pro- 
tection her father could extend against the 
arts of a man of wealth and position. 
Therefore, consenting to Sheridan’s pro- 
posal, she agreed to be guided by him in all 
things. Accordingly he made secret pre- 
parations for their departure, in which he 
was aided by his eldest sister, who, 
favouring the scheme, helped him with 
such money as ske could spare from the 
household expenses. 

At last the time fixed for departure 
—the evening of the day on which Elizabeth 
Linley had promised to meet Matthews— 
arrived. Tne hour had been well selected 
by the lovers. The young lady’s mother lay 
ili in bed, her father, brother, and sisters 
were performing at a concert, from which 
she had absented herself on plea of indis- 
position. 

All things being arranged, Sheridan, un- 
heeded in the gathering dusk, arrived at 
the Crescent followed by two sedan chairs. 
Into one he handed Miss Linley, in the 
other he placed her luggage. Then, bidding 
the carriers convey the chairs to the Lon- 
don Road, he walked behind by way of 
protection. He had not proceeded many 
yards when he encountered Matthews, who, 
furious that Miss Linley had not kept her ap- 
pointment, was about calling at her mother’s 
house. Sheridan assured him of Mrs, Lin- 
ley’s illness, and, stating that he was en- 
gaged in an affair of honour, in which he 
might require assistance, begged that Mat- 
thews would await him at his sister’s. The 
Captain complying, Sheridan followed the 
chairs until they arrived at the London 
Road. Here a post-chaise stood waiting, 
in which Miss Linley found an elderly 
married woman seated, whom Sheridan 
had engaged to accompany them as a 
duenna. The lovers then proceeded in all 
haste to London, which they reached that 
night. 

Arriving in town, Sheridan sought an 
old friend of his father’s, one Ewart, a 





brandy merchant in the City, and intro- 
duced Miss Linley as an heiress, who had 
consented to elope with him to the Conti- 
nent. The old gentleman bade them 
heartily welcome, congratulated him on 
his undertaking, and offered them every 
possible assistance. As luck would have 
it, a vessel, chartered by Ewart, was then 
ready to sail for Dunkirk, in which he 
willingly gave them passage, and more- 
over presented them with letters of intro- 
duction to his partners there, whom he 
besought to facilitate their departure for 
Lille. On arriving at Dunkirk, the fugi- 
tives, in order to silence any scandal that 
might arise, went through a ceremony of 
marriage, performed by a Catholic priest. 
They thenset out for Lille, and hereSheridan 
took an apartment in a convent for his com- 
panion, where she was to remain whilst 
he returned to England and prepared their 
future home. 

She had not been many days at the con- 
vent when, overcome by fatigue and excite- 
ment, she became seriously ill. Sheridan 
therefore postponed his homeward journey 
and sought advice from an English physi- 
cian, Dr. Dolman, of York, who, with his 
wife, was then staying at Lille. These 
kindly people betrayed the friendliest inte- 
rest in the invalid, and, believing she 
would feel more comfortable in their home, 
invited her to stay there whilst her indis- 
position lasted. Sheridan and his wife— 
as she may be called —had written to 
Linley, from whom they agreed to conceal 
their marriage, simply stating that this 
step had been undertaken to save her from 
peril and perhaps ruin. 

To these letters no answers were re- 
turned. A missive, however, reached 
Sheridan from Matthews, who from the 
hour of Miss Linley’s departure had perse- 
cuted the members of her family with 
enquiries for the fugitives. From them he 
had obtained Sheridan’s address, and made 
use of it to threaten and abuse the man 
who had baulked him in his evil designs. 
Tohis offensive epistle Sheridan replied that 
he would return immediately, and would 
never sleep a night in England until he 
had thanked him as he deserved. Mean- 
while Matthews, by way of avenging him- 
self, inserted the following paragraph in 
the Bath Chronicle of Wednesday, 
April 8, 1772: 

“Mr. Richard S having attempted, 
in a letter left behind him for that purpose, 
to account for his scandalous method of 
running away from this place, by insinua- 
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tions derogating from my character and 
that of a young Jady, innocent as far 
as relates to me, or my knowledge; since 
which he has neither taken any notice of 
letters, nor even informed his own family of 
the place where he has hid himself; I can 
no longer think he deserves the treatment 
of a gentleman, and therefore shall trouble 
myself no further about him than, in this 
public method, to post him as a 1 and 
a treacherous s , 

“And as I am convinced there have 
been many malevolent incendiaries con- 
cerned in the propagation of this infamous 
lie, if any of them, unprotected by age, 
infirmities, or profession, will dare to 
acknowledge the part they have acted and 
affirm to what they have said of me, they 
may depend on receiving the proper reward 
of their villainy in the most public manner. 
The world will be candid enough to judge 
properly (I make no doubt) of any private 
abuse on this subject for the future, as 
nobody can defend himself from an accusa- 
tion he is ignorant of. 

“THOMAS MATTHEWS.” 

Sheridan, though unaware of this public 
attack, was anxious to hurry home in 
order to punish Matthews for his private 
insolence, but before he could depart Linley 
arrived. Thoroughly satisfied with the ex- 
planations which Sheridan gave, he thanked 
him for the protection afforded his daughter, 
whom he heartily pardoned. However, he 
insisted that she should return immediately, 
in order to fulfil some professional engage- 
ments he had made on her behalf; after 
which, he said, she might return to the 
protection of the convent if she pleased, 

Therefore they three set out for London, 
and, on arriving, sought the hospitality of 
good Mr. Ewart. On their way from 
Dover they had stayed a night at Canter- 
bury, where Sheridan refused to seek rest 
in bed, that he might keep his promise 
of not sleeping in England before meet- 
ing his slanderer. Hearing the latter was 
in town, Sheridan immediately went in 
search of him, but it was late at night 
before he discovered that the Captain was 
located at a lodging-house in Crutched 
Friars, Arriving here towards midnight and 
knocking loudly, Matthews came down, 
but, recognising his visitor’s voice, declared 
that the key of the door was lost, and 
promising that Sheridan should be admitted 
when it was found, promptly retired to 
bed. This excuse did not suffice to divert 
Sheridan from his purpose ; he persisted 
in knocking at the door and alarming the 











neighbourhood until two o’clock in the 
morning, when he was admitted. He then 
made his way to Matthews’s room, when the 
latter arose, complained of cold, called 
Sheridan his dear friend, and begged he 
would be seated. His whole bearing was 
that of a coward, who, seeing that the 
hour of his punishment had arrived, sought 
escape by protestations of civility. 

Sheridan said he had come to answer his 
challenge, when Matthews declared that he 
had never meant to quarrel ; that his dear 
friend’s anger should be vented on his 
brother Charles, who, enraged by Miss 
Linley’s preference, had prompted him to 
write the note. Blinded by rage on 
hearing this, Richard hastened to Bath, 
and, seeking Charles, demanded an ex- 
planation. High words passed between 
them, which resulted in both the brothers 
hastening back by post-chaise to town in 
order to punish Matthews, not only for his 
slander but for his last lie. Richard 
immediately called him out, and, accom- 
panied by young Ewart, met Matthews and 
his second, Captain Knight, in Hyde Park. 
Coming to the ring, Sheridan observed that 
this was their ground; but Matthews— 
doubtless the original Bob Acres—objected 
to the spot. Therefore proceeding some 
yards they arrived at a level space, when 
Sheridan paused again, but his unwilling 
antagonist declared the place too public. 
They agreed to wait until the Park was 
deserted, and, after a considerable time, 
Sheridan once more prepared for combat. 
But the gallant Captain, perceiving a 
solitary figure in the distance, roundly swore 
they were watched, and, protesting he 
would not fight whilst anyone was in 
sight, suggested that the duel should be 
postponed until morning. 

This Sheridan declared to be mere tri- 
fling; however, that Matthews might have 
no excuse, he went forward and requested 
the figure to withdraw. On his return he 
discerned Matthews quickly making his 
way out of the Park, when he immediately 
followed him, and, swearing he should 
fight, conducted him to the Castle Tavern 
in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Here 
Ewart called for lights, and led tie 
party to a private room, when they drew 
their swords. The contest was sharp and 
brief, and in a few seconds Sheridan’s 
opponent was at his mercy; whereon 
Captain Knight rushed forward crying, 
“Don’t kill him!” and Matthews begged 
for his life. The victor then broke his 
opponent’s sword, and insisted he should 
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write a contradiction of the statements 
falsely made, With this he refused com- 
pliance, but Sheridan, declaring he should 
not leave the room until this satisfaction 
had been rendered him, Matthews wrote 
the following lines : 

“ Being convinced that the expressions I 
made use of to Mr. Sheridan’s disadvantage 
were the effects of passion and misrepre- 
sentation, I retract what I have said to 
that gentleman’s disadvantage, and par- 
ticularly beg his pardon for my advertise- 
ment in the ‘ Bath Chronicle.’ 

“THOMAS MATTHEWS.” 

The Sheridans, returning to Bath, caused 
this apology to be inserted in the paper 
which had originally published the accusa- 
tion. In recounting the incidents of their 
duel Richard refrained from observations 
contrary to his adversary’s credit ; chance, 
he said, had given him advantage in the 
affair, and Matthews had therefore written 
his apology. Two days later the gallant 
Captain arrived and represented the en- 
counter in a manner casting insinuations 
on his antagonist’s behaviour whilst extolling 
his own bravery ; hearing which Sheridan 
made known the truth. Accordingly the 
story of Matthews’s cowardice, spreading 
through Bath, caused him to be shunned by 
men and ridiculed by women. He there- 
fore hastily retreated to his home in Wales, 
but the news of his conduct having arrived 
before him, he was there likewise slighted 
and derided by friends and neighbours. 

Stung by repeated mortifications, he at 
last sought to retrieve his honour by the 
desperate expedient of fighting a second 
duel with his late antagonist. For this 
purpose he returned to Bath, accompanied 
by one Barnett, on whom he greatly de- 
pended to sustain his courage, and chal- 
lenged Sheridan to combat. The latter, 
having already avenged his injuries and 
given ample proof of his courage, was at 
liberty to decline the meeting without 
blemish to his honour; but, impetuous and 
heroic, he accepted it with alacrity. The 
bitter slights under which Matthews writhed 
had wrought his spirit to the highest 
pitch, and he determined that the second 
duel should prove fatal to one or other of 
the combatants. 

Of this Sheridan was well aware, and 
in this hour it was his fate to be parted 
from those dearest to him. His wife was 
fulfilling an engagement at Oxford, his 
father and brother were absent in London. 
The day fixed for the meeting at last 


arrived, and on the morning of the Ist: 





July, 1772, he and his second, Captain 
Paumier, met Matthews and his supporter 
at Kingsdown, about four miles outside 
Bath. It was but three o'clock. Night 
had scarce faded from the fields, and the 
profound silence brooding over the mystery 
of dawn was unbroken, when they left 
their respective chaises and sought the 
ground already selected for their encounter. 
Here they at once drew their swords. 
Sheridan rapidly advanced on his opponent, 
then gradually retreated, and finally run- 
ning in on Matthews sought to catch his 
sword. In this he failed, when the captain 
dealt him a blow which broke his weapon. 
He then laid hold of Sheridan’s sword-arm, 
and tripping him suddenly, both came to 
the ground. Matthews, being uppermost, 
seized his broken sword and repeatedly 
struck his fallen foe on the neck and face. 
Neither of the seconds interfered. Sheri- 
dan’s sword had been bent in the fall, but, 
managing to grasp its point, he succeeded 
in wounding his antagonist slightly in the 
stomach ; the latter then seized the point 
of his sword and stabbed Sheridan re- 
peatedly. Both were furious from passion, 
maddened by pain, and covered with 
blood. Matthews now called out: ‘‘ Beg 
your life, and I will be yours for ever!” 
and this request was repeated by Barnett ; 
but Sheridan fiercely cried out that he 
would never ask for mercy. The seconds 
now interfered to part them, but before 
this could be achieved Matthews called 
out that Sheridan should be disarmed; 
and this being accomplished they were 
conveyed to their separate chaises wait- 
ing close by, when Matthews, who was 
but slightly wounded, drove to London, 
and Sheridan was carried to the White 
Hart Tavern, where two of the most 
famous physicians in Bath were speedily 
summoned to attend him, 

At the request of his sisters he was con- 
veyed to their father’s house the following 
day, and for a week continued in danger. 
Meanwhile alarming reports of the duel 
and its consequences appeared in various 
papers, one of which reached Linley at 
Oxford as he was about to conduct an 
oratorio. He managed, however, to conceal 
the news from his daughter, knowing that it 
would prevent her appearance. Presently 
the family set out for Bath, and on arriving 
within a few miles of the town were met 
by the Rev. Mr. Panton, who entering into 
conversation with Miss Linley, begged that 
she would undertake the remainder of the 
journey in his chaise. He then with due 
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preparation told her of the duel, on which, 
overcome by surprise, she cried out, “ My 
husband, my husband!” and begged that she 
might be taken to him. Compliance with 
this request was, however, impossible, as 
Sheridan’s father now forbade his family 
to hold intercourse with the Linleys. 
When pronounced out of danger, Richard 


‘| was sent to visit some friends at Waltham 


that he might recover strength, whilst 
his wife was placed under care of rela- 
tives at Tunbridge Wells. On their return 
to Bath the utmost caution was taken by the 
Linleys that Sheridan should not see their 
eldest daughter; and, so carefully was 
she guarded, that for long she found 
it impossible to write him a letter or 
receive one from him. At length he 
conceived a stratagem which outwitted 
vigilance. Arriving at an understand- 
ing with the owner of the carriage 
hired to convey her to concerts, he 
disguised himself as its driver, when he 
was enabled to slip notes into her palm, 
and receive others in return as he handed 
her out. In this way their vows of fidelity 


| were renewed, until at length persever- 








ance was rewarded, opposition relented, 
and they were married on the 13th of 
April, 1773, the bridegroom being twenty- 
two years and the bride nineteen. 

So much has been recorded of Sheridan’s 
early life, because of the influence it subse- 
quently bore upon his productions, many 
scenes of which reflect incidents and cha- 
racters which had come within his personal 
experience. 

VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


Author of ** Lil Lorimer,” ‘‘ An Alibi and its Price,” 
Kic., Ete. 





CHAPTER XXVI, A STERN CHASE, 

“It comes to this, George, if you won’t 
be calm and reasonable I shall leave you,” 
said Burt gravely. 

It was the fifth day since, being on a 
holiday visit to Guernsey, he had received 
a telegram from Professor Josephs, giving 
him Marstland’s address, and adding, “Call 
on him. He may want your advice.” He 
had obeyed the suggestion at once, and 
had arrived just in time to catch the 
poor fellow in his arms, and carry him up 
to the room where he had been lying ever 
Since, struggling with all the strength of a 
mighty will and a magnificent constitution 
against the illness which, following on such 








a shock, would have brought nine out of 
ten men to the brink of the grave. 

“ He will pull through because he is de- 
termined to do so,” the doctor said, ‘and 
because, fortunately for him, his blood, and 
brains, and crgans generally, were in a 
thoroughly healthy condition to begin with.” 
But it had been a narrow squeak, and but 
for Burt, who nursed him with all the skill 
and nearly all the patience of a woman, it 
may be doubted whether the surgeon would 
have got through as well as he did. 

He suffered a great deal both from pain 
and fever during the time, but he was 
never wholly delirious or unconscious ; and 
it was at his earnest desire that Burt had 
telegraphed and written to both Vera and 
her parents at Les Chataigniers, where it 
seemed most probable they had returned, 
giving a full account, certified by the 
medical man, of the accident which had 
kept the young husband from his wife ; 
claiming her as such ; and offering, if there 
was any flaw in the ceremony by which 
he had made her so, to have it repeated 
when, how, and where she and her parents 
pleased. 

Burt had written the letters ; but Marst- 
land had had himself lifted up in bed, that 
he might append his signature as well as 
burning fingers and trembling wrists would 
enable him to do so. No sign or shadow 
of response had been vouchsafed to them, 
however, and he was accordingly bent on 
making his way to Les Chataigniers as 
speedily as possible. 

“You see, my dear fellow,” Bart went 
on, “the doctor here has said you may 
travel to-morrow, because you'll only fret 
yourself worse if you don’t ; but there’s no 
use in taking advantage of a permission of 
that sort to work yourself up into a state 
of excitement, which will only end in your 
being taken ill again on the road ; and I tell 
you plainly I won’t go with you if you do.” 

“Oh, yes you will, Jack,” said Marst- 
land, stretching out a great, gaunt hand to 
his friend. ‘ You'll not desert me now, 
after seeing me through so far; and I’m 
not going to be a bad patient. I wouldn’t 
be such a fool, when I know that every 
hour of strength gained is an hour nearer 
to my darling.” 

“Keep yourself calmer then, or you'll 
never get to her,” retorted Burt, “and to 
do so you must learn to look at the facts 
of this unlucky case more coolly, and see 
where you have been wrong. Of course 
you meant to make the young lady your 
wife——” 
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“She is my wife,” said Marstland, dog- 
gedly. 

Burt sighed with gentle impatience. 

‘‘ You meant to make her so, and mean- 
ing this your first step ovght to have been 
to get the very best advice how to do it 
legally and properly, instead——” 

“Tt’s as legal a marriage as yours, Burt, 
and I defy anyone to prove the contrary,” 
Marstland broke in,- his cheeks flushing 
angrily. 

His friend nodded, and went on with 
perfect imperturbability : 

**_ Instead of which you did the most 
foolish thing possible—kept the matter a 
close secret from your best friends; acted 
out of your own head, knowing nothing 
about the law on the subject ; and so hashed 
the whole affair that, thanks to an unfor- 
tunate accident which you couldn’t foresee, 
and therefore couldn’t guard against—you 
an Englishman, living on English territory, 
are at this moment in the position of being 
a married man with a wife living, though 
not in your power, while the lady whom 
you very properly call by that name is at 
the same moment in her own country, and, 
according to its laws, an unmarried girl 
without a husband living or dead. Now 
that’s a position that no two people in your 
circumstances should be in, and the man 
who has got them into it by a mixture of 
hot-headed impetuosity, misplaced senti- 
ment, and amateur cleverndss, is a man— 
don’t be savage with me, old fellow, for 
saying it—very decidedly to blame.” 

“I’m not savage with you,” said Marst- 
land sadly. ‘Blame me as much as you 
please, only do it justly. As for scouting 
advice, for instance, I didn’t scout it; but 
in the first place I felt bound to comply 
with Vera’s entreaty that the affair should 
be kept a profound secret from my friends 
as well as hers,” 

“Misplaced sentiment!” Burt  inter- 
posed quietly. 

“And in the next, I did consult with 
young Dampier, and it was entirely owing 
to his advice that I didn’t try to get married 
by the Protestant chaplain at Quimper, as 
I originally intended. I should have pre- 
ferred that ; to have taken my betrothed 
straight from her home to the nearest 
church and married her there by special 
license ; but Dampier said it was not to be 
done ; that there were no such things as 
special licenses in France ; and that there’d 
have to be a civil ceremony before the 
religious one, entailing no end of delay and 
botheration. This Guernsey marriage was 





his suggestion, and I acted on it. If I 
didn’t consult him as to details, that was 
simply in consequence of the first of the 
untoward chances which have befallen me 
in this affair. One reason, you must know, 
for his brother being so willing to put his 
yacht at my disposal was, that she had just 
been fitted out and manned for his own use, 
when hewas prevented starting by his youn 
wife being taken seriously ill. Well, three 
days after I had gone over to Brittany, and 
before anything was settled, Tom Dampier 
wrote me a hurried note that the malady 
had declared itself to be malignant typhus, 
and that, as his brother had written to him 
to take charge of his boys during the Easter 
holidays, for fear of infection, he was just 
leaving London for that purpose, and might 
be absent some time. He added that the 
yacht-master had orders to proceed to 
Morlaix, or any other convenient port, im- 
mediately on the receipt of a telegram from 
me, and from thence to whatever place I 
might have fixed on for my wedding ; but 
he did not say where he was going. He 
gave me no address; so it was impossible 
for me to apply to him, still more so to 
trouble his brother for further advice. I 
have told you already why I didn’t choose 
to consult the Josephses,” 

“Yes, that was the hot-headedness, 
George,” said Burt. ‘The Professor’s a 
sensible man, and would have advised you 
both wisely and kindly. You can see that 
by the letter he has written since, and by 
his daughter’s. What a nice girl she is, to 
be sure! I used once, you know, to think 
you were fond of her.” 

* Of Leah? Nonsense !” cried Marstland, 
flushing. ‘ Why, we never were anything 
but friends. What could have put such 
an idea into your head ?” 

“It was a very natural one. You were 
always there, and she is a very charming, 
clever young woman, and just the one to 
make you a capital wife. I think it’s a 
pity you didn’t see it for yourself.” 

“Very likely. Leah Josephs is charming 
and good enough to make a capital wife to 
any man worthy of her; but I was never 
impertinent enough to propose myself as 
the individual in question, and should 
probably have lost a friend and got well 
snubbed if I had. Besides, I happen to be 
in love with Vera, my wife, and, as Leah 
Josephs is her most intimate friend, I'd be 
thankful if you did not suggest the possi- 
bility of my being fond of her as well.” 

“ All right ; only that is the more reason 
for, instead of against, your consulting her 
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and her father in a matter so seriously 
affecting the other young lady. You see 
what he says; in France——” 

“Bat. my dear Burt, that’s just the 
point,” Marstland interrupted, his thin face 
flushing. ‘‘ This is not France, and I’m not 
a Frenchman, I aman Englishman of full 
age, desiring to be married and live in Eng- 
land according to English laws and customs. 
Why then should I, or my wife, who is 
already half an Englishwoman, trouble our 
heads about any abominable foreign regula- 
tions which have no authority outside the 
country they belong to; or do in any way 
differently from what we have done? I 
engaged lodgings here for the proper time. I 
gave the proper week’s notice at the church. 
I took out the license and paid for it in the 
proper way ; and if I did vouch for Vera’s 
being of age, as well as myself, at a time 
when she was not actually so——” 

‘Which, in the strictly English marriage 
you are talking of, would not have mat- 
tered at all,” Burt broke in quietly, “ seeing 
that by English law a girl is free to marry 
at eighteen. So far as that goes, therefore, 
if Mademoiselle Vera had been an English- 
woman, she might have walked out of her 
father’s house three years ago and married 
you, whether she had his consent or not.” 


Marstland almost gave a shout—of 
triumph. / 
“Why, then,” he exclaimed, “there 


can’t be a doubt on any point as to the 
validity of our marriage ; and Leah’s tele- 
gram—poor girl! there have been moments 
when I’ve almost been brute enough to 
curse her for it, was a blunder after all. 
I have sworn to nothing that P 
“Gently a moment, George! I said if 
Mademoiselle Vera had been an English- 
woman! As it happens, she is nothing of 
the sort. She is a Frenchwoman and a 
French subject, both by birth and paren- 
tage, and, as such, she was not of age to 
marry without consent of her parents till 
she was twenty-one; nor then, mark you, 
without having made either two or three 
formal and respectful representations to 
both her parents of her fixed desire and 
intention to do so ; nor without an equally 
formal notice to them of the marriage one 
month before it took place, and banns pub- 
lished openly on two successive Sundays, 
with an interval of three days between the 
second one and the ceremony itself. Failing 
these conditions her marriage, even if cele- 
brated in another country and in accord- 
ance with its laws and customs, would be 
as utterly null and void in her own as 








mine would be here, supposing my present 
wife were dead, and I were to take her 
sister over to France, where such marriages 
are perfectly legal, and marry her accord- 
ing to every detail of French law. In 
other words, the lady in both cases would, 
in her own country, be simply regarded as 
the mistress of the man who had so wedded 
her, her children—if she had any—as 
illegitimate, and neither they nor the 
husband would be capable of inheriting any 
such property as, in the event of its having 
been a legal marriage, would naturally have 
come to them.” 

** Now, look here, old man, I do wish 
you wouldn’t excite yourself ”—for Marst- 
land had uttered a passionate exclamation, 
and half risen from his chair—‘I know 
quite well what you're going to say—that 
all this wouldn’t affect your wife’s status 
in England, or matter one iota to you. All 
the same, you know, it might matter to her. 
It would, at any rate, entail a grave sacri- 
fice on her part, and, knowing this, and 
believing that you were probably acting in 
ignorance of it, I think Miss Josephs was 
quite justified in warning you of the risk 
you were running. On the other hand, 
however, if you really were, both of you, 
prepared to accept these drawbacks——” 

“As I was,” Marstland interrupted 
sternly, “and as I am convinced Vera 
would be were you to give her the choice. 
She loves England already with all her 
heart, and once we were married and 
settled there, what need would either of us 
have to care about France, or French 
people’s opinions? My income is quite 
enough to maintain my wife and children 
upon, and provide for them after my death 
without looking to what her relations might 
have to leave; and of one thing you may 
be sure, no shadow of insult, or even of a 
disrespectful word, should ever have been 
allowed to reach her ears once I had her 
safe in my own care,” 

“*Then, my dear boy, in that case your 
first thought should have been to make 
and keep her so, beyond all risk even of 
accidents such as this that has happened. 
Your best plan, in fact, would have been 
to have made all legal and proper arrange- 
ments for your marriage before leaving 
England, and then to have taken Miss St. 
Laurent straight over there, married her, 
and carried her off straightway to some 
pretty little village—in the Welsh moun 
tains, say—small and remote enough to be 
well out of the ken of her French relatives, 
while you wrote to inform them of what 
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had taken place. By that time it would 
have been too late for them to interfere, 
and useless for them to attempt to do so, 
seeing that our English laws, which are as 
careful in guarding even clandestine 
marriages as the French are in preventing 
them, would certainly not have allowed a 
father to remove your wife from you by 
force, even had he wished to do a thing 
which could only put her to open shame. 
No; the St. Laurents probably would 
have hated you just as keenly, but 
under those circumstances you would have 
made it their interest to insist on your 
doing the very thing which, as a man of 
honour, and for your bride’s sake, you 
would naturally desire—i.e., the legalising, 
as soon as might be, in her country a 
marriage which would be already legal in 
your own.” 

“Don’t go on, Burt. I wish I’d had 
your advice earlier. 1t might have been of 
use then,” said Marstland bitterly. ‘As 
it is 4 

“As it is, the case is reversed. Your 
wife has been taken away from you by 
her parents and carried back into a country 
where the law will not look on her asa 
wife at all. Still, as they can’t be wholly 
without principle, and as the mother is an 
Englishwoman, I think you may look on 
the separation as only a very temporary 
one, and that, when you have humbled 
yourself properly, and submitted to a good 
dose of hard words, you'll be allowed 
to recommence your wedded life on a fresh 
footing. You see they have your explana- 
tion at present. They know you never it- 
tended to desert the young lady, and they 
must have heard from their daughter of 
the honourable manner in which you 
treated her throughout. Of course they 
are furiously indignant with you for having 
run away with her at all, and spoilt their 
plan of a noble marriage for her; but you 
must just put up with all that for your wife’s 
sake, and for the comfort of knowing that 
it is quite as much their interest as their 
duty, let them bluster as they will about 
it, not to let her be left in her present 
position a day longer than they can help.” 

“She would not be in it now but for 
that confounded doctor keeping me here,” 
sald Marstland, and then he clenched his 
hands together with a gesture of angry 
pain. ‘To think that she is bearing the 
penalty of my blunders!” he said. 
“Suffering for and through me. Oh! 
my poor little love, my poor, poor Vera!” 
He could think of nothing else. 








They left Guernsey early on the follow- 
ing morning, and travelled straight to 
Pont Abbé; for, though the doctor who 
had attended Marstland had ssid plainly 
that he considered it too soon to under- 
take the journey at all, and urged that 
it should at least be carried out by easy 
stages, the young man himself laughed 
at the idea, and indeed seemed to pick 
up so much of increasing strength and 
vigour with every hour which brought 
him nearer to his destination that, but 
for the burning touch of his hand and 


the feverish glitter in his eyes, Burt might | 


have thought that future precautions were 
really superfluous with him. 

From Pont PAbbé they drove over in a 
hired carriage to Les Chataigniers, and as 
they drew up at last in front of the iron 
gates at the entrance to the avenue, Marst- 
Jand, quivering with excitement as he was, 
could not help a curious thrill at the con- 
trast between this visit in the broad light 
of day and the midnight one he had so 
recently paid. Truly time had been swift 
in its revenges with him since his brief 
triumph then, and as he sprang to the 
ground he felt within himself that Burt's 
hurried warning, “ Make up your mind to 
& ‘mauvais quart d’heure,’ old fellow, and 
don’t let hard words make you lose your 
temper,” was not unneeded. He was too 
agitated to answer,{but simply nodding an 
assent, turned and hurried up the avenue 
to the house. 

**Now I wonder how long I shall have 
to wait,” the artist murmured to himself. 

A far shorter time than he expected ! 
In little more than five minutes he saw 
through the chestnut boughs a figure hur- 
rying towards him, and the next moment 
Marstland was at his side, pale as death, 
and almost panting for breath. 

“They’re not there!” he gasped out. 
“ The house is shut up, and the only servant 
left in charge, an old woman who could 
hardly speak three words of French, said 
the family were all away. They had left 
on the ninth (the mcrning of our elope- 
ment, Burt), and she had heard that they 
were going to Paris for Mademoiselle’s 
marriage.” 

“The marriage you put a stop to !” said 
Burt. “So! then they did not bring her 
home again as we imagined they would. 
I wonder Holloa, George ! where are 
you going?” 

“To Bénoite’s cottage,” said Marstland, 
who was already on his way to the low, 
thatched dwelling by the roadside whence 
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the blanchisseuse had watched him arrive 
on his first wooing; but alas! disappoint- 
ment awaited him here also. The ever 
open door was closed; no smoke rose from 
the chimney, no cluck of hen or hum of 
gluttonous bee made sign of life in the 
little garden at the rear ; and, as the young 
man stood staring in blank dismay at the 
deserted-looking residence, a boy riding by 
on a donkey stopped, and said something 
in the Breton dialect which seemed to inti- 
mate that no one was living there. Fortu- 
nately Burt, who knew something of the 
language, came up at the moment, and the 
boy explained to him that Bénoite and her 
sister were gone away. They had done 
something—what he did not know—to dis- 
please Monsieur, their landlord, and word 
had come to the bailiff that they were 
to be turned out on the instant. No, 
he couldn’t say where they had gone. 
Bénoite had relations in Pont lAbbé, 
perhaps it was to them; and then he too 
stood staring, while the men looked at one 
another, and Marstland muttered a very 
strongly expressed curse on M. St. Laurent. 

The incident was of evil omen for them. 

“Only what one might have expected 
after all, though,” Burt said. ‘ Let’s look 
up the bailiff, George; very likely if we 
found the woman she would know no more 
of the St. Laurents’ present abode than we 
do, and he will be sure to know it.” 

The bailiff was easy enough to look up, 
but hard to deal with when found; his 
scowling expression and short answers 


| making it plain enough that he had been 


warned of the probability of their visit, 
and directed not to enlighten them in any 
way. It was only grudgingly that he was 
got to own that the family were away, but 
for how long or how short a time, and 
what was their present address he would 
not say. He had no authority to do so, he 
briefly observed. If the gentlemen wanted 
to write to Monsieur or Madame, any letters 
addressed to Les Chataigniers would be 
forwarded. That was all he could say; 
and the two Englishmen had to own 
themselves beaten and drive away. 

Their next visit was to the Curé of St. 
Tryphine, who, from his probable intimacy 
with the family seemed the most likely 
person of all to know about their present 
doings and whereabouts, and was scarcely 
more successful. The old priest, a mild, 
white-haired little man, was indeed as easy 
to find as the bailiff, being on his knees in 
the little garden attached to his presbytery 
when they drew up, busily engaged in 





stripping an army of magpie caterpillars 
off one of his gooseberry: bushes, and drop- 
ping the marauders into a basin of boiling 
water which he held in one hand ; but he 
desisted from this occupation the moment 
he caught sight of his visitors, and, still 
carrying the basin, went forward to receive 
them with all that gentle benignity which 
forms a pleasing characteristic of the 
French clergy, and a simple frankness of 
manner which had no air of being put on. 

But yes, assuredly he knew the “ famille 
St. Laurent,” he said. Monsieur was al- 
most his principal parishioner. Would 
that he could say the same of Madame 
and her daughter ; but possibly this happy 
marriage which Mdlle. Vera was about 
to make, and of which the “ messieurs ” 
had doubtless heard, might yet be the 
means—— But all this while they were 
wanting to know the present address 
of the family, and, “ malheureusement,” 
he had not got it to give them. They had 
all gone to Paris, a week ago, under the 
escort of M. le Comte; and he believed 
were to put up at a hotel near the mansion 
of the de Maillys, in the Rue - What 
the name of the hotel was, however, he 
could not say. He had never been in Paris 
himself, and knew little of that gay city. 
But what a pity, he said commiseratingly, 
that these gentlemen, compatriots and old 
friends, perhaps, of Madame St. Laurent, 
should have arrived at Ste. Tryphine just 
when she was away from home! And would 
they not, at least, honour him by entering 
his humble abode and partaking of some 
refreshments ? 

Marstland looked piteously at his friend. 

“ Shall we take him into our confidence ? 
He seems kind and honest,” he said hur- 
riedly ; but Burt shook his head. 

“ Better not. The family have evidently 
tried to do away with the scandal of a 
daughter’s elopement by spreading it about 
that they all started together on the ninth, 
and for you to upset this belief would only 
enrage them more and turn this good priest, 
who hopes so much from the young lady’s 
marriage with de Mailly, into an enemy. 
No; I see nothing for it but to go to 
Paris, and enquire at the hotel nearest to 
your late rival’s abode.” 

“They won't have gone there now,” 
Marstland said decidedly. 

“‘ Most likely not; but the hotel people 
will have heard from them to countermand 
their rooms, and will probably have their 
address to write to.” And, as this seemed 
not unlikely, the two men hastened to offer 
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their thanks and excuses to the good Curé, 
and, after bidding him farewell, drove off 
again. 

They travelled up to Paris that evening 
by the night mail. Burt slept comfortably 
nearly the whole time ; but Marstland 
never closed an eye. His whole soul was 
racked with thoughts of Vera. Where was 
she? What was she suffering? Had she 
received his letters? What was she think- 


ing of him now? He seemed to see her little | 


pale face through the darkness turned ap- 
pealingly to him ; and when Burt woke up 
in the morning he thought his friend look- 
ing haggard and wan to a painful degree, 
and elicited an avowal from him that the 
wound on his head ached “a little.” 

“ Bat-it will be all right when I have 
found my poor little wife,” he added with 
a faint smile. ‘“ Burt, do you think we 
can have to go through another day first ?” 

It seemed probable. On arriving in 
Paris they drove at once to the street the 
Curé had named, and having easily found 
the Hotel Mailly, desired their coachman 
to put them down at the nearest public 
one to that abode; but either it was not 
the one at which the St. Laurents were to 
have stayed, or the people in the bureau 
were indisposed to be communicative, for 
they professed entire ignorance of the 
name, and Burt had some difficulty in per- 
suading his friend to refresh himself with 
a bath and some breakfast before going on 
to prosecute his enquiries’ elsewhere. It 
was well that he succeeded, for the after- 
search was as fruitless as those that had 
gone before, and when, in the sheer 
bravado of despair, Marstland determined 
to take the bull by the horns and ask the 
question he could get answered nowhere 
else at the door of his late rival, even the 
more prudent artist could offer no safer 
suggestion than that he should be the one 
to make the enquiry, his friend remaining 
at a little distance meanwhile. 

They were still discussing this point, 
standing on the side pavement outside the 
door of a fashionable-looking confectioner’s, 
when a carriage that was passing stopped 
suddenly in front of them in obedience to 
a shrill voice from inside. The driver 
looked round crustily. 

** Eh, well then, what is it?” he asked. 
“Did you not say the Hotel Mailly, and 
there it is at the corner ?” 

“T know that,” retorted the shrill voice, 
“but before we return to the Hotel 








Mailly it is necessary to refresh our- 
selves ;” and forthwith the door was opened, 
and there stepped out four young women, 
all dressed with the smart neatness peculiar 
to the Parisian soubrette, and wearing 
brand-new white kid gloves and breast- 
knots of white flowers. 

‘A la bonne heure!” cried the shrill- 
voiced one, as she tripped past the two 
Englishmen, “I should die if I had not a 
sirop de fraises or something to console me 
after such a triste spectacle. Va! call that 
a marriage—it was more like a funeral.” 

The girl behind shuddered a little. 

“Don’t talk of funerals,” she said, “I 
cannot get the face of that poor young 
bride, as they carried her into the sacristy, 
out of my mind. It was like a corpse.” 

“Ah! and they say she fainted again 
before they got her to the carriage,” re- 
torted the other. “As for the mamma, 
Madame St. Laurent——” 

With a hasty stride forward, a strangled 
cry, Marstland caught the speaker by the 
arm. 

*“Who—whom are you speaking of? 
For the love of Heaven, tell me !” he asked 
wildly; then, seeing by the frightened faces 
of the girls, and the curiosity in those of 
the cabman and sundry passers-by, that he 
was making a scene, the poor fellow forcibly 
controlled himself, and taking off his hat, 
added, in a hoarse, imploring voice: 
‘‘ Mademoiselle, pardon me, I entreat you, 
but I just heard you mention the name 
of—of a friend whom I have been tra- 


velling all night to see. You said 
Madame——?” 

‘* Madame St. Laurent, Monsieur, whose 
daughter——” 

** Yes—yes—whose daughter. What of 
her? Go on.” 


“‘Whose daughter has this morning 
been married to our master, the Comte 
de Mailly. Alas! then is it that Mon- 
sieur was one of the invited, and has 
arrived too late ?” 
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CONTEMPLATION IS THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE. 


Toe i DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY. 


“ Out of eternity this new day is born So soon it for ever from all eyes is hid. 
Into eternity at night doth return, Here hath been dawning another blue day, 
Behold it aforetime no eyes ever did, Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away?” — Tenmyson. 
O THE WISE. ‘Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou livest live well.” —Mzdton. 
O THE FOOLISH. A man without wisdom lives in a fool’s paradise. 


DVICE TO WOULD-BE SUICIDES—POLITICS, etc. Many hold their lives so 
cheap as to commit the terrible crime of suicide. Instead, however, of recklessly attaining 
that end by poison, the rope, pistol, or knife, etc., we recommend the following modes-—-as being 
more natura: f. and quite as effectual : Wear thin shoes on damp nights, and keep every apart- 
ment air- -tight. Keep the mind in a round of unnatural excitement, by politics (to enable you to 
produce election fever), trashy novels, and gambling speculations, either on cards, racing, or 
stock. Go to operas, minstrel concerts, theatres in all sorts of wéather, and when steaming hot 
with perspiration, rush into the cold air with your coat or shawl hanging over your arm. In balls, 
dance till exhausted, and then go home in your pumps through the dampstreets and air. Sleep on 
feather beds in the smallest and closest room in the house. Eat immoderately of hot and 
stimulating diet. Never drink anything weaker than strong tea, nor anything stronger than 
neat whisky or brandy. Teach your children early to drink strong coffee, chew or smoke 
tobacco. Marry in a hurry, and growl and repent for the rest of your life. Never masticate 
food, but bolt it like a serpent. Follow any exciting or unhealthy business, if money can be made at it, so that your friends ma 
console themselves for your early death. Never go to bed before midnight, and then with a full stomach. Eat little niceties, poe 
as pastries, unripe fruit, lunch, wine, &c., between meals. Be always in a passion, either of anger or love. 

WHEN AILING pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation. Always avoid Eno’s Fruit SAct, 
oes no conformity to the laws of life, but gormandise to your uttermost bent, and you will be surprised to learn of the 
body what ‘A frail and fickle tenement it is, 

Which like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere halt its sands are run.” 
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largely diluted with soda- -water, will be found the least objectionablee ENO'S FRUI’ T SALT is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 0UGHS, cops, BonoHITIs. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, & ‘wetes anette? 


& For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 
(Do not contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe) Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. of, ae 
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Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. ‘West Cowes, LW. 


‘ONIHLEEL give 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, 
and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation 
dietary, etc. 

European Mail, October 24th, says: “ Its effect is 
not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by 
affecting the source of obesity to induce a radical 
cure of the disease.” 


Book, 100 pages, 8 stamps. 
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bd : during their use, and are certain to prevent 

‘ ‘ PILLS the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Ch ts at 1s. 14d. 

THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the ; and 

Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and “THiS excellent Family Medicine is the 


Fram ton’s A most effective remedy for Indigestion, 
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LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


ARLINGTOBL.[JRESS 
(SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. F A R Bb | Cs 


Estd. 1752.) 
are GUARANTEED the very best made, from the same Yarns as those supplied to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, and are manufactured entirely by us, on our own premises, <lirect 
from the sheep’s back to that of the wearer—features, we believe, which no other adver- 
tisers can claim. 1000 people engaged in their production. Warranted to wear, and 
always look well. NEW AND SEASONABLE MAKES. 
Our CROSS-WARP SERGES, 10}d. to 3/- per yard, are practically untearable either way 
of the Cloth. OurGOLD MEDAL Cashmeres, 1/9 to 4/- per yard; Merinos, 2/- to 3/6 per 
yard; Ottomans, 1/- to 3/- per yard ; Costume Cloths, 821. to 4/9 per yard; Cords, 6d. to 
1/6 per yard. All the above are plain and coloured, Ocean, Canvas, and Basket Cloths, 
plain and figured, at 10}d. per yard. Nuns’ Veilings, plain and figured, 834. to 10}4. 
per yard; Soleils, plain and figured, 1/4 to 3/- per yard. Purchases of £1, carriage paid 
to anv Railway Station in Great Britain. 
HENRY PEASE & 0O.'S SUCCESSORS, Spinners & Manufacturers, The Mills, Darlington. 3 
LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, WITH PRICES, POST-FREE. 
Our charming SUMMER ZEPHYRS and CREPES, also our pure Indigo Serges, specially dyed to stand sun and 
sea-water, and admirably adapted for bathing costumes. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, Post Free to any part of the World. 
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Children’s 1/2 per dozen. Hemstitched— 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


3/6 =, 
P KE | **The Cambrics of Robinson ond Cleaver 
have a world-wide fame.”— Queen. 
“LINEN,” BELFAST. ‘ IANDKERCHIEFS 








CORNS! CORNS!! CORNS!!! 


Why suffer, when by sending Postal Order for 1s. 13d., you can have sent post free a 


POT OF BRIGGS & MORDEN'S “CORN CURE,” 


WHICH SOFTENS AND REMOVES THE MOST TROUBLESOME CORN. 
BRIGGS & MORDEN, Lower Tooting. Wholesale Agents, BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER'S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
Nervons Exhaustion and Debility have received 
cesNimonials from three Physicians to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Koyal 
College of Physicians of London. 











The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaus- 














| —— tion and Debility are speedily removed by means 

| of PULVERMACHER’S world-famed Galvanic 

~ LIQUID | Belts, which are so arranged as to convey & 
oon METAL | powerful electric current direct to the affected 
POLISH. | parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 


s To be obtained everywhere. 


THE 
BEST BRIGHTENER KNOWN 
OF GOLD, SILVER, PLATE, 
Brass, Copper, Plate Glass, Gilt Mouldings, 
and Oil Paintings, 
AND ALL CLASSES OF METAL GOODS. 


From the Most Costly and Fragile to those in the 
Commonest Use, 


PRODUCING THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POLISH | 
Cheaply and with the Least possible Labour. | 

TRY IT AND ‘YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. | 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: } 

BOEHLEN & COMPANY (LIMITED) LONDON. | 
Offices—7, POULTRY, LONDON, EO. 








the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
symptoms of waste and decay. 


Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885: - “‘ Having used Mr. Pulver- 
macher’s Belis for many years, in the course of medical 
practice, | am in a position to speak of their great value as 
a curative agent in cases of nervous disease or functional 
malady where Electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. HanpFretp Jonzs, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, says :—“ I am satisfied that Mr. Pulver- 
macher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every 
encouragement from the profession and scientific men.” 

Dr. Gourrne Brrp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says:—‘‘I can hardly recommend Mr. Pulvermacher’s in- 
vention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 


For full Price List and Particalars see new Pamphlet, 
‘*GatvanisM: Nature’s Cuixr RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
Virat Enxeer.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 














194, Regent Street, London, W. 















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 
RUPTURES. ; 
GOWLAND’S LOTION, 
A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 
the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 
Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 
HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 
THE NEW FORM OF TRUSS, and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
INVENTED BY J| clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
HODGE & Cco., complexion that no other known preparation has accom. 
18, James Street, Oxford Street, W. plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
“Is THE MOST FRRPECe EAS3, EFFECTIVE | the Medical Profession, Estapiisnxp 120 YEans. 
TRUSS WE EXAM INED,” » ‘say the 
“Lancet” and “ “Menical Press,” Oct. 3. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 
DESCRIPTION — 
J ALEEN:& SON'S # 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 














@N INVALID 5 


\_.NURSERY 


-HIPBaTH 


+ COMBINED 


HE MOST USEFUL 


a YET INTRODUCED 
CAN BE. USED WITHOUT THE STAND 








GLASS SHADES, 
GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS 


PREES24INE 500/-2 2GINS 5/52 2BINE63of.>; 


20 and 21, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W.'~ 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. 





PEPPER’S 











SULEROLINE QUININE AND IRON 
rerio: LOTION, soirvim nostra sizeners. TONIC, 


FOR CLEARING THE SKIN. 


SPOTS, BLEMISHES, GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, CREAT NERVE STRENCTH, 
BLOTCHES, REDNESS, 
ROUGHNESS, DISCOLORATIONS, CREAT MENTAL STRENCTH, GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENCTH. 


UNSIGHTLY OBJECTIONABLE APPEARANCES, 
UNCOMFORTABLE SKIN DISFIGUREMENTS, 
Entirely fade away. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 


VALUABLE & EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON’S “mettre an 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury 
er any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto have proved 
their efficacy will do ‘well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, 
SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES—these PILLS being a DIRECT 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet "Street, London, and sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 





Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 
THE SAFEST 


PEPPER'S = ™5,c0ttst 
TARAXACUM = “2%: 
ano PODOPHYLLIN. 


A FLUID LIVER MEDICINE, WITHOUT MERCURY. 


Sold everywhere. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





E. B. Woop, Esq., L.R.C.P. Edin., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., writes : 

‘I cannot speak too highly of the 
Magnets, which I have thoroughly 
tested in various complaints.” | 


PARKES’ MAGNETS 
Give off Natural Electricity, which 
acts directly on the nervous system, 
and replaces the vital power which 
has been diminished by disease, 
anxiety, or toil. In this natural 
condition Magnetism is a Food and 
Nourisher, | 


To Wear on any Part of the 
Body. By Day or Night. 
Read the Essay, “* Electric Life, 


and Howto Find It.” Gratis and " 
on te favour of JEVONS BROS, 166, 
avour 0 +, 166, 
a Nervous Disorders, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
ant of Sleep, and General y Cheques crossed ‘“ Union Bank 





Debility. 


PARKES 


For Nervousness, one or two 
Magnets (Nos. 3 or 5) across the 
Spine. For Sleeplessness, one 
No. 5 on pit of Stomach at night. 
May be usea for Neuralgia, &c. 

The Magnets are covered and 
fitted so as to be fastened by a 
stitch to underclothing. All 
goods post free on receipt of 





PATENT 


Worn in Hot Weather without inconvenience. 


COMPOUND 





remittance. 

No. Size Wet. Price 
1. 3. by 1} in. 2 0z. 1/- 
2. 32 by 22 in. 2 oz. 1/6 
3. 624 by 2% in. 24 oz 2/6 
4. 4 by 2% in. 13 02. 3/- 
5- 62 by 2% in. 2} oz. 5/6 





Brass-Casgep TESTING 
Compass, 6d. 





of London.” 











WD 





li you are a man of business or labourer weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


DANSK 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight work, to restore brain and nerve waste take 


If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, any BITTER or dissipation, take 
I 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or 


of sickness, take 


BITTERS. 
BITT 


r, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 


P 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your. system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
ERS 


without intoxicating, one bottle of 


will do more good than £6 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves You will be 


cured if you take 


OP BITTERS. 


If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
TTE 


chemist or druggist for 
It may save your life. 


It has caved Ganaeas. 


P_ BI 


BS: sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 









KEATINGS 
| PO 








Seas 


int 





ins6 





WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
Are easily, surely, and with perfect 


safety got rid of by using Keating’s 
Worm Tablets. do 


If suspected, do 











not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child; this remedy is sure to cure, 
and safe to use (has no effect except 


on Worms). 


Sold in Tins 1s. 14d., at all Chemists ; or free by 


post, 15 Stamps. 


THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 





Frowlands’ 
MacassarCil 


known for nearly 100 year: as the best and safest preserver, restorer and beantifier] 





of the hair; it is warre « from any lead, mi or poisonous ingredients. 
will keep fresh and sweet in the hottest climate, and has a most delicate and 
fragrant bouquet of roses: it is especially recommended for children as forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair, and can now be also had ina 


LDEN COLOUR, 


which, after great time and trouble, has been specially prepared for the use of 


golden-haired children and also for fair or grey-haired adults. Sizes 3s. 6d. 1 
Qs. ; 10s. 6d., equal to 4 small; and 21s. Ask anywhere for ROWLAN DS’ articles, 
Of 20, Hatton Garden. London. and avoid imitations under sini: nm 











ROWLANDS 


le 


li 
ha 


a 


KALYDOR 


autifies the complexion. eradicates freckles, 
tmburn, redness, ete., and renders the skin soft, 
r, smooth and delicate. 4s. 6d. per bottle; 
alf bottles at 2s. 3d. 





ROWLANDS’ 


w 


fr 
ROWLANDs’. 


ODONTO 


hitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, 
thens the gums, and gives a plessing 
acrance to the breath. Buy no Odonto excep 
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